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From  the  President 


Dear  MCVAA  Members, 

Welcome  to  the  first  MEMBERSHIP  ISSUE,  provided  only  for  dues  paying  members. 

This  issue  fulfills  an  important  commitment  to  communicate  with  you  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  MCV  Alumni  Association.  Through  this  special  section  we  will  update  you 
on  what  the  Association  is  doing  for  you  and  for  MCV.  You  will  receive  a  special 
membership  issue  like  this  one  at  least  once  a  year.  By  mailing  it  with  the  alumni 
magazine  we  can  send  it  at  the  lowest  cost  and  put  your  membership  dollars  to  work 
for  MCV. 

Why  is  membership  in  the  MCVAA  important?  Why  does  your  membership  make 
a  difference? 

A  strong  university  needs  alumni  who  have  pride  in  their  school  and  are  willing  to 
show  it.  When  President  Trani  discusses  university  needs  with  legislators,  or  meets 
with  business  leaders,  or  works  with  colleagues  from  other  universities,  strong  alum- 
ni support  underlines  his  words.  Alumni  standing  with  their  university  as  members 
of  the  Alumni  Association  enhance  the  credibility  and  influence  of  MCV. 

Alumni  membership  also  means  more  money  for  scholarships  and  for  alumni 
programs.  State  assistance  for  higher  education  has  dwindled  while  competition  for 
those  dollars  increases.  To  build  scholarship  funds  and  to  support  programs  that  help 
both  alumni  and  students,  membership  is  essential.  Alumni  associations  must  earn 
income  to  do  their  work,  and  membership  is  the  best  source  of  that  support. 

A  large,  active  alumni  association  built  on  your  membership  gives  you  power.  We 
are  bringing  more  alumni  together  to  network  at  receptions  and  programs.  Your  dues 
pay  most  of  the  cost  of  Scarab  magazine,  which  connects  you  with  each  other  and 
with  the  university.  There  is  strength  in  numbers.  As  MCV  alumni  become  aware  of 
their  own  numbers  and  others  in  your  communities  recognize  your  size  and  pride, 
the  strength  of  your  MCV  degree  grows. 

Thank  you  for  supporting  VCU — and  each  other. 

Sincerely, 


Terry  Woodworm  PhD 

President,  MCV  Alumni  Association 


Mentoring  and  encouraging  the  next 
generation  of  students  is  the  most 
important  function  of  alumni,  and  one 
of  the  most  satisfying.  One  way  to  do 
that  is  through  scholarships.  The 
MCVAA  funds  three  of  them. 


This  scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to 
an  MCV  student  one  year  from  gradua- 
tion. The  award  rotates  through  stu- 
dents from  each  of  six  schools  (includ- 
ing Basic  Health  Sciences  majors), 
based  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
dean's  office. 

Herman  Hertzberg  Scholarship 
This  scholarship  is  awarded  annually  at 
Commencement  to  a  graduation  senior 
from  the  School  of  Medicine  based  on 
excellent  performance  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  dean's  office. 

The  Walker  Award 
This  award  will  be  given  each  year  to  a 
student  in  the  School  of  Medicine  who 
gets  the  highest  grade  in  an 
Introduction  to  Clinical  Medicine 
course. 

The  MCVAA  Board  of  Trustees 
decides  each  year  how  much  to  award 
recipients.  Currently,  each  award  is 
$500. 


Many  of  you  may  not  realize  that  the 
Alumni  Association  directly  assists  the 
Schools  on  the  MCV  Campus  with 
many  of  their  alumni  activities.  For 
instance,  this  year  MCVAA  has  orga- 
nized receptions  at  professional  confer- 
ences for  the  divisions  of  Allied  Health, 
Basic  Health  Sciences,  Medicine  and 
Pharmacy.  For  School  of  Medicine 
alumni,  MCVAA  cosponsored  regional 
get-togethers,  the  "Grand  Alumni  Tea" 
for  alumni  who  graduated  50  years  ago, 
and  "Specialty  Night"  when  alumni  dis- 
cussed their  careers  with  medical  stu- 
dents. MCVAA  also  supports  awards 
and  recognition  dinners  for  alumni  and 
faculty  in  the  Schools  of  Nursing  and 
Pharmacy. 

Help  your  school  receive  increased 
alumni  support.  Encourage  fellow 
alumni  to  join  the  Association. 
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BALANCE    SHEETS 

MEDICAL    COLLEGE    OF    VIRGINIA    ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION    OF 

VIRGINIA    COMMONWEALTH    UNIVERSITY 

June  30 


ASSETS 

CURRENT  ASSETS 
Cash 

Pledges  receivable 
Accounts  receivable 
Inventories — souvenir  glasses  and  prints 

TOTAL  CURRENT  ASSETS 

INVESTMENTS 

PROPERTY  AND  EQUIPMENT 
Land 
Building 

Furniture  and  office  equipment 
Construction  in  process 


Less  accumulated  depreciation 


OTHER  ASSETS 
Deposit 

Pledges  receivable 
Due  from  related  party 


1995 


1,654,500 


12,849 


,417 


1994 


$        21,391 

$        13,570 

— 

117,456 

4,503 

10,184 

585 

718 

26,479 

141,928 

19,214 

74,114 

15,070 

15,070 

1,584,852 

1,584,852 

181,366 

183,163 

— 

13,434 

1,781,288 

1,796,519 

126,788 

66,429 

1,730,090 


12,849 
380,000 


LIABILITIES  AND  FUND  BALANCES 

101,266 

392,849 

$ 

1,801,459 

$  2,338,981 

CURRENT  LIABILITIES 
Accounts  payable 
Deferred  revenue 
Current  portion  of  long 

-term  debt 

$ 

87,097 
51,483 
39,973 

$        53,252 
63,250 
46,000 

TOTAL  CURRENT  LIABILITIES 

178,553 

162,502 

LONG-TERM  DEBT 

— 

46,000 

FUND  BALANCES 
General  fund 
Scholarship  funds: 
Walker  Award 
Oscar  W.Ward,  Jr. 
Building  fund 

(20,684) 

8,445 

10,769 

1,624,376 

22,008 

8,555 

10,300 

2,089,616 

1,622,906 

2,130,479 

$ 

1,801,459 

$  2,338,981 
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Founders  Day 
1995 

Our  Alumni  Stars  shine  in  a  soft 
Egyptian  night. 


[COVER  STORY] 

Recovering 

the  Mind-Body 

Connection 

The  Alumni  Nursing  Conference 
explores  culturally  competent  care. 


10 


Alternatives 
to  Pain 

Massey  Cancer  Center  patients  lear 
to  put  pain  on  ice — mentally. 


13 


Thrillers 

Two  doctors  who  write,  and  the  stories 
the  dead  can  tell. 


16 

Ready  for  a 
Rainy  Day 

MCV  Foundation  tops  $100 

million  in  assets. 


18 


Reunion  '96 


Terry  Woodworth  '82PhD/M-BH 
President 

Barry  Kirkpatrick  '66MD/M 
President-Elect 

Louise  Oliver  Brooks  '82BS/AHIPT) 
Secretary 

Fred  Shaia  '65MD/M 
Treasurer 

Thomas  Nooney  70PhD/M-BH 
Assistant  Treasurer 

Catherine  Saunders  *82MS/AH(G) 
Past  President 

Chairs      of     School 
Alumni      Boards 


Kirhy  Smith   h3MH  \    Ml 
Allied  Health 

M.  Alex  Meredith  '81PhD/M-BH 
Basic  Health  Sciences 

PaulHartmann'81DDS/D 

Dentistr)' 

Jane  Wootton  '65MD/M 
Medicine 


W.  Randall  Wampler  '83BS/P 
Pharmacy 


Term  Expiring  '98 

Patricia  Bernal  '80BS/N 

Rebecca  Caudill  '85BS/P 

Nancy  Coddington  '80PhD/M-BH 

Michael  Dishman  74DDS/D 

John  Doswell  79DDS/D 

Alice  Glenn  '63BS/P 

Edward  Martirosian  '65MD/M 

Rebecca  Perdue  '62BS/AH  (CLS) 

Burlette  Trent  '54C/N 

W.  Earl  Willis  '57MHA/AH 

Term  Expiring  '97 

Beverly  Adato  77BS/P 

Karen  Costantino  '88MS/M-BH 

Mary  Ellison  '85PhD/M-BH 

Henry  Spencer  '53MD/M 

Bruce  West  '86MD/M 

Term  Expiring  '96 
Phillip  Boyd  Byrd  '69MD/M 
Bruce  DeGinder  '88DDS/D 

Barbara  Dunn  70BS/N 

Martha  Gibbons  77MSN/N 

Virginia  Hudert  '63BS/P 

Jeffrey  Hudgins  '80DDS/D 

R.  Dwayne  Lunsford  '86PhD/M-BH 

Debra  Roberts  '92MS/AH  (RC) 


Alumni  Scope 


Uncommon    Practice 

Is  your  health  care  practice  a  bit  different?  Luanne 
Hallagan  '88MD/M  directs  resident  wilderness  medi- 
cine electives  in  Yellowstone  Park.  Roger  Merrill 
'75MD/M  is  corporate  medical  director  for  Perdue 
Farms  Inc.  Gwendolyn  Van  Strien  '88BS/AH(PT) 
has  a  hand  therapy  clinic  in  Denmaag,  Holland. 
Maybe  your  physical  therapy  patients  are  profession- 
als in  sports  or  music.  Or  some  of  your  patients  are 
dealing  with  performance  anxiety.  Do  you  combine 
medicine  and  law?  Tell  us.  We'd  like  to  talk  to  you  for 
an  upcoming  issue. 

Contact  MCVAA  at  P.O.  Box  980156,  Richmond, 
VA  23298-0156;  fax:  (804)  828-0884;  email: 
bfogg@gems.vcu.edu. 


Where    Are    They    Now? 

Coming  in  1997,  the  comprehensive  VCU  Alumni 
Directory.  Watch  for  a  questionnaire  in  your  mail  in 
early  1997.  Please  send  it  back  to  us  even  if  there  is  no 
change,  so  your  classmates  can  find  you. 


A    Room    of    Their    Own 

Family  Ties 

"This  is  a  facility  the  Medical  Campus 
desperately  needs  and  we  are  glad  to  be 
a  part  of  something  permanent  that 
will  enhance  MCV." 

Dr.  French  Moore  Jr.  '60DDS/D, 
is  an  active  alumnus  from  an  MCV 
family.  Both  his  father  Dr.  French 
Moore  Sr.  '22DDS/D,  who  recently 
established  the  Moore  Family  Endow- 
ment in  the  School  of  Dentistry,  and 
his  son  Dr.  French  Moore  III 
'82DDS/D  (not  pictured)  are  alum- 
ni. Moore  Jr.  is  a  former  Rector  of  the 
University  and  currently  serves  on  the 
Alumni  House  Development  Com- 
mittee. The  Moore  family  recently 
named  a  room  in  the  new  Alumni 
Conference  Center. 

In  Honor  of  Service 

"The  last  thing  I  expected  to  see  on 
Christmas  was  an  Alumni  House 
plaque.  It  was  very  special  gift  and  a 
Christmas  I  will  always  remember." 

Mr.  Alexander  Kay  has  a  way  with 
gifts.  On  Christmas  morning  he  sur- 
prised his  wife,  Fran  Kay  '59  BS/N, 
past  president  of  the  MCV  Alumni 
Association  and  former  Scarab  editor, 
with  a  plaque  to  be  hung  in  her  hon- 
or in  the  Alumni  House. 


Faculty  Friends 

"The  graduates  of  most  schools  make  a  statement 
of  importance  by  establishing  an  Alumni  House. 
Betty  and  I  are  pleased  to  support  this  project  for 
MCV/  VCU  because  of  its  importance  and  our 
long  association  with  this  fine  School  of  Medicine." 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Dunn  recently  named  a 
room  in  the  renovated  Alumni  House.  Dr.  Dunn 
has  been  chairman  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology 
since  1967. 


Two-thirds  of  the  rooms  in  the  MCV  Alumni  House 
and  Conference  Center  have  been  named,  and  the 
campaign  to  raise  a  minimum  of  $1.4  million  for  the 
project  continues.  If  you  would  like  to  make  a  tax- 
deductible  gift  to  name  a  room  in  the  Alumni  House 
and  Conference  Center,  please  contact  Jane  Carlson 
at  804-828-1230. 


W.    Roy    Smith    Scholar 

Senior  pharmacy  student  Rachelle  C.  Brown  is  the 
first  recipient  of  the  W.  Roy  Smith  Scholarship  in  the 
School  of  Pharmacy.  Brown  also  counsels  callers  to 
the  Virginia  Poison  Center  at  MCV  Hospitals. 

W.  Roy  Smith  '41BS/P  was  an  active  alumnus, 
community  pharmacist  and  state  legislator.  At  his 
death  in  1993,  admirers  began  a  scholarship  fund  in 
his  name.  The  full  scholarship  will  be  awarded  each 
year  to  a  senior  pharmacy  student  who  demonstrates 
academic  talent,  strong  leadership,  and  involvement 
in  the  community.  Supporters  have  donated  $141,945 
in  gifts  and  pledges  toward  the  scholarship  campaign 
goal  of  $175,000.  The  fundraising  campaign  is 
expected  to  close  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


Patti    Maurer    Scholarship 

The  family  of  Dr.  Patti  Ann  Zeigler  Maurer  has  con- 
tributed $10,000  and  formally  endowed  the  Patti 
Maurer  Occupational  Therapy  scholarship  with  the 
MCV  Foundation.  The  scholarship  fund,  now  more 
than  $20,000,  was  established  by  the  Department  of 
Occupational  Therapy  of  VCU/MCV  in  1994,  upon 
Maurer's  retirement. 


Nursing    in    Transition 

Join  alumni,  friends,  faculty,  and  students  at  the 
VCU/MCV  School  of  Nursing  Alumni  Conference 
and  Nursing  Lectureship  on  November  7-8,  1996  at 
the  Sheraton  Park  South  Richmond. 

The  conference  program,  Diversity  in  Nursing 
Practice:  Changes  and  Transition,  will  focus  on  new 
models  of  care  in  nursing  practice  and  education. 
Topics  include  rural  health  care,  the  older  adult,  poli- 
tics and  policy,  the  Human  Genome  Project,  trans- 


"By  acknowledging  that  change  is  cyclic  and  constant,  we 
can  turn  anger  and  fear  into  human  dignity,  a  sense  of  com- 
passion, a  sense  of  real  caring;  all  of  these  things  can  be 
the  growth  that  comes  from  change."  Karen  Kaiser  Clark 
(center) ,  internationally  known  author  and  speaker,  at  the 
28th  Nursing  Lectureship,  "Life  Is  Change:  Growth  Is 
Optional,"  November  1996,  with  Barbara  Dunn  (left)  and 
Betsy  Bampton,  conference  organizers. 

forming  Russian  nursing  practice,  Nursing  Workforce 
2000  and  more. 

For  more  information,  call  the  MCV  Alumni 
Association  of  VCU  at  (804)  828-3900  or  1-800- 
MCV-7799  from  outside  Richmond  and  speak  to 
MCVAA  Executive  Director  Brenda  Fogg. 

Alumni,  faculty,  and  students  are  invited  to  sub- 
mit an  abstract  for  a  conference  poster  session  on 
November  7.  Please  submit  a  one-page,  single-spaced 
abstract  with  the  title  of  the  poster,  author  informa- 
tion, employment  status  and  person  presenting. 
Include  a  cover  letter  with  daytime  phone  and  fax 
numbers,  if  available.  The  abstract  should  describe 
the  topic  and  its  implications  for  nursing  leadership, 
education  or  practice.  Deadline  for  submission  is 
October  1,  1996.  Send  abstracts  to  Heather  Craven, 
P.O.  Box  980073,  Richmond,  Virginia  23298-0073; 
fax  (804)  828-6479. 

b  i  o  ph  ar  m  ac  e  ut1  c  a  l    applied 
Statistics    Symposium 

The  third  annual  Biopharmaceutical  Applied  Statis- 
tics Symposium  (BASS  III)  will  be  at  the  San  Diego 
Hilton  Beach  and  Tennis  Resort  in  San  Diego,  CA  on 
December  1-6,  1996. 

BASS  is  sponsored  by  MCV/VCU's  Department 
of  Biostatistics;  Journal  of  Biopharmaceutical  Statistics 
(IBS);  and  Biopharmaceutical  Research  Consultants, 
Inc.  (BRCI),  of  Ann  Arbor,  MI.  Symposium  profits 
are  used  to  establish  fellowships  for  graduate  work  in 
biostatistics.  Symposium  profits  are  used  to  establish 
fellowships  for  graduate  work  in  biostatistics. 

For  more  information  contact  Mitchell  E.  Peace, 
Registrar,  BASS,  Biopharmaceutical  Research  Consul- 
tants, Inc.  (BRCI),  P.O.  Box  2506,  Ann  Arbor,  MI 
48106;  (313)  663-4440,  fax  (313)  663-7797;  or  e-mail: 
75022. 1 753@compuserve.com. 


MCV  Doer 

Gail  Johnson  '67BS  '76MS/N 

Doing:  Since  1989,  Executive  Director  and 
Owner  of  the  Rainbow  Station.  In  addition  to 
professional  nursing  services  for  mildly  ill  and 
medically  fragile  children,  the  centers  provide 
nationally  accredited  child  development  pro- 
grams for  infants,  toddlers  and  pre-schoolers, 
and  after-school  recreation  for  school-age  chil- 
dren. Seeing  the  stress  on  parents  of  children 
with  health  problems,  Johnson  realized,  "Nurs- 
ing has  the  answer  to  this.  We  can  make  a  dif- 
ference for  these  families."  Rainbow  Station 
also  provides  parent  education,  counseling  and 
referrals  as  necessary. 
As  President  of  the  National  Association  for  Sick 
Child  Care,  Johnson  can  spread  a  good  idea  across 
the  country. 

On  the  Nursing  Division  Alumni  Board  since  1994 
Recently  joined  the  MCV  Foundation  Board. 


Has  Done:  One  of  the  "Rising  25"  growing  businesses 
noted  in  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  January  1996. 
At  five  licensed  sites  in  the  Richmond  area,  the  Rain- 
bow Station  cares  for  450  to  475  children  each  day.  In 
1995,  they  took  care  of  nearly  3,500  children  at  the 
Get  Well  Place,  the  infirmary  for  mildly  sick  children 
at  each  Station.  School  of  Nursing  faculty  1977-87. 
Outstanding  Nurse  Alumni  Award  for  Clinical  Prac- 
tice 1993. 

Quote:  "I  enjoy  bringing  students  to  Rainbow  Station 
to  see  a  different  way  of  doing  pediatrics,  in  a  differ- 
ent environment.  The  School  of  Nursing  gave  me  a 
gift  of  knowledge  with  the  challenge  to  never  stop 
learning.  Now  it's  my  turn  to  give  back  to  the  School 
and  challenge  fellow  graduates  to  make  a  difference 
with  their  careers." 

MCVAA  needs  alumni  volunteers  and  nominations 
for  division  boards  for  the  Schools  of  Allied  Health 
Professions,  Dentistry,  Medicine  (including  Basic 
Health  Sciences  graduates),  Nursing  and  Pharmacy. 
These  volunteers  will  help  to  plan  and  support  the 
activities  of  their  division.  Interested?  Know  anyone 
who  might  be?  Call  Executive  Director  Brenda  Fogg 
at  828-3900;  from  outside  Richmond  call  (800) 
MCV-7799. 


Extra    Credit 

About  100  people  met  at  the  Larrick  Center  on  Feb- 
ruary 29  to  salute  VCU's  Office  of  Academic  Support. 
During  Black  History  Month,  VCU's  African  Ameri- 
can Alumni  Association  sponsored  the  office's  first 
official  recognition  its  20-year  history.  Dr.  Quincy 
Moore,  director  of  the  office,  was  pleased  to  see  "the 
staff,  current  students,  and  alumni  of  the  program 
being  acknowledged." 

Among  the  many  alumni  who  leaned  on  this  sup- 
port and  grew  strong  is  Michelle  Moore 
'94BGS/NTS.  "The  program  helped  me  to  set  and 
achieve  realistic  goals,"  she  said.  "They  never  judged 
me,  they  were  always  there  for  me  academically  as 
well  as  morally." 


s    p 


Keynote  speaker  and  former  dean  of  the  School 
of  the  Arts,  Dr.  Murry  DePillars,  praised  the  office 
staff  as  "everyday  people — ordinary  people — accom- 
plishing extraordinary  things.  They  serve  as  the 
bridge  of  success  for  their  students.  These  students 
transcended  the  expectations  of  VCU." 


Corrections 

We  apologize  to  Tammy  Knight 
'81BS/N  (left)  and  Dr.  Jeannie 
Savas  '90MD/M  (right)  for  switch- 
ing identifications  on  their  photos 
in  "ER,"  Scarab  Fall  1995.  Also,  the 
"ER"  photos  on  the  cover  and  on 
pages  8-9  were  taken  by  Dennis 
McWaters. 
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BjOrEnDuHbH 


I  read  with  interest  "Emergency,  Oklahoma  City,"  in  the 
Fall  issue  of  Scarab.  I  was  pleased  to  know  that  a  fellow 
alumnus  took  an  active  role  in  the  medical  response  to  this 
disaster. 

Dr.  Coniglione  was  not  the  only  MCV  graduate  who  was 
involved  in  this  tragedy.  I  am  currently  the  medical  director 
of  one  of  Virginia's  two  federal  Urban  Search  and  Rescue 
Teams.  We  were  one  of  the  first  specialized  rescue  teams 
to  enterthe  Murrrah  Building  afterthe  bombing. 

The  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA) 
created  24  teams  around  the  country,  after  the  Loma  Prieta 
earthquake  in  the  late  1980s.  It  became  painfully  apparent 
during  this  disaster  that  neither  the  state  of  California  nor 
the  federal  government  had  the  resources  to  conduct 
rescue  operations  in  collapsed  buildings.  The  62-member 
FEMA  teams  include  structural  engineers,  canine  search 
teams,  hazardous  materials  experts  (who  operate  high-tech 
search  cameras  and  listening  devices),  and  specialized 
medical  teams. 

The  medical  teams  consist  of  paramedics  and  emergency 
physicians  who  are  experts  in  confined  space  medicine 
(medical  problems  that  arise  when  patients  are  trapped 
in  collapsed  buildings)  and  crush  syndrome  (medical  prob- 
lems that  result  when  body  parts  are  crushed  under  falling 
debris).  As  medical  director,  I  am  responsible  for  all  medical 
aspects  of  the  team. 

In  the  Murrah  Building,  our  first  task  was  to  stabilize  the 
lower  floors,  which  were  precariously  close  to  collapsing. 
We  erected  a  massive  support  structure  of  6"x6"  wooden 
beams — known  as  "the  Forest."  Our  effort  literally  kept  the 
building  from  collapsing;  and  when  search  operations  were 
over,  it  took  an  additional  100  pounds  of  dynamite  to 
implode  the  building. 

Our  team  recovered  30+  bodies,  mostly  from  an  area  called 
"the  pit."  We  crawled  through  a  narrow  opening  and  found 
a  large  office  where  one  or  two  workers  were  still  sitting  at 
their  desks,  with  their  hands  over  their  ears.  The  concus- 
sion of  the  blast  had  killed  them.  We  worked  five  days  and 
nights,  12  hours  on  and  12  off.  Everyone  was  claustropho- 
bic. No  matter  how  much  training  we'd  had,  we  were  all 
scared.  Secondary  collapse  was  always  a  threat.  Despite 
heavy  odds,  we  did  not  have  one  major  injury. 


Our  team  was  also  activated  in  the  aftermath  of  Hurricane 
Opal  in  Florida.  Fortunately,  the  pre-hurricane  evacuation 
was  a  great  success,  as  we  found  no  dead  victims  in  three 
days  of  searching  collapsed  buildings. 

Oklahoma  City  was  our  first  assignment,  and  all  of  us  took 
many  memories  with  us.  Having  experienced  the  kindness 
shown  by  the  people  of  Oklahoma,  I  can  safely  say  that 
all  of  us  would  do  it  again,  no  questions  asked.  We  were 
especially  proud  to  receive  the  "Oklahoma  Service  Ribbon" 
presented  by  President  Bill  Clinton  in  Washington  in 
September  1995. 

Sincerely, 

David  Cash  '82MD/M  FACEP 

Assistant  Professor  of 
Clinical  Emergency  Medicine 
Eastern  Virginia  Medical  School 

We  welcome  alumni  response  to  Scarab.  Please  write  to 
Scarab  Editor,  MCV  Alumni  Association;  P.O.  Box  980156; 
Richmond,  VA  23298-0156;  fax  (804)  828-4594;  email: 
bfogg@gems.vcu.edu 


After  working 
the  nightshirt 
at  the  Murrah 
Building,  David 
Cash  (left)  and 
another  mem- 
ber of  the  team 
hitch  a  ride 
back  to  their 
camp  Sunday 
morning  April 
23, 1995.  "We 
are  smiling 
because  we 
made  it  through 
the  ice  and  rain 
storm  of  Satur- 
day night." 

Photo  by  fellow 
team  member 
Bob  Anderson, 
courtesy  of 
David  Cash. 


LEGISLATIVE  ACTION  FOR  VCU  FOR  1996—98 


During  the  recent  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  representatives  of 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  the  Allen  administration,  and  the 
legislature  worked  together  to  pass  a  bill  that  will  establish  the  Medical 
College  of  Virginia  Hospitals  Authority.  This  new  governance  structure  for 
MCV  Hospitals  is  effective  July  1.  By  June  30,  1997,  the  Authority  must  be 
fully  operational. 

The  Authority  is  the  most  significant  organizational  change  at  VCU  since 
the  University  was  created  in  1968. 1  would  like  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
the  Authority  is  not  a  privatization  measure  that  turns  the  teaching  hospital 
into  a  for-profit  venture;  nor  does  the  legislation  separate  the  teaching  hos- 
pital from  VCU.  The  Authority  is  a  state  subdivision  that  has  more  latitude 
within  the  state  regulatory  process  than  a  regular  state  agency  and,  thus,  can 
operate  like  a  corporation.  As  such,  it  reflects  the  recognition  among  all 
those  who  worked  on  the  bill  that  MCV  Hospitals  is  competing  not  with 
other  academic  health  centers  but  with  providers  in  a  volatile  marketplace. 

The  Richmond  area  is  saturated  with  medical  specialists  and  hospitals.  Until 
now,  that  competition  has  threatened  the  financial  ability  of  MCV  Hospitals 
to  support  the  mission  of  teaching,  research,  and  patient  care,  including 
specialized  and  indigent  care.  The  language  in  the  Authority  bill  stipulates 
that  MCV  Hospitals  provides  public  functions  that  are  essential  to  the 
health  status  of  Virginians.  Its  purpose  is  to  protect  these  functions  and 
MCV  Hospitals'  role  as  our  primary  teaching  and  research  facility.  It  is  my 
intention  to  strengthen  and  reinforce  the  relationship  between  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  Authority  to  further  our  common  goal:  support  of  the  health 
care  missions  of  VCU. 


Symbiosis. 

"We're  seeing  an  increasing  amount  of  personnel  moving 

between  universities  and  biotech  firms Those  interactions 

allow  not  just  people  to  move  back  and  forth,  but  technology 
as  well,  and  this  is  an  extremely  healthy  sign."  Dr.  Harold 
Varmus,  Nobel  Laureate  and  director  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  (left,  with  Dr.  William  Dewey,  vice  president  for 
research  and  graduate  studies,  and  President  Eugene  P.  Trani), 
spoke  to  researchers  and  legislators  at  a  symposium  on  new 
federal  regulations  for  the  biotech  industry  at  Virginia  Biotech- 
nology Research  Park,  in  March. 

The  Virginia  Biotechnology  Center,  the  Park's  first 
completed  building,  opened  in  January.  Later  this  spring, 
James  Farinholt  Jr.  was  named  the  Park's  new  executive 
director.  He  brings  a  strong  background  in  business  and 
venture  capital  to  the  job. 


The  Authority  also  is  part  of  a  strategic  plan  for  the  clinical  enterprise.  For 

several  years,  the  teaching  hospital  has  undertaken  a  reengineering  effort 

that  has  saved  more  than  $8  million  annually  in  administrative  costs.  The  new  Ambulatory  Care  Center,  satellite  health-care  facilities, 

and  partnerships  with  community  physicians  and  providers  also  are  part  of  the  strategic  plan. 


The  Authority,  with  its  flexibility  to  compete  in  the  marketplace,  completes  that  process.  It  will  give  us  the  ability  to  form  contracts  and 
pursue  partnerships  to  provide  the  high  quality  care  available  through  MCV  Hospitals  to  many  more  patients.  In  collaboration  with  the 
public  and  private  sectors,  it  also  will  allow  us  to  serve  uninsured  and  indigent  patients  in  managed  care  arrangements  so  that  they  are 
receiving  regular  care  through  doctors'  offices  and  clinics  rather  than  in  the  emergency  room.  The  Richmond  Urban  Primary  Care  Initia- 
tive, which  includes  the  South  Richmond  Health  Center,  is  an  excellent  model  for  this  new  direction  in  indigent  care. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  Authority  is  that  it  will  support  the  University's  strategic  planning  for  the  academic 
enterprise.  MCV  Hospitals'  increased  activity  in  the  community  will  give  students  and  faculty  greater  access  to  different  practice  models 
and  to  more  patients,  particularly  through  primary  care  settings.  With  considerably  more  influence  in  the  marketplace,  MCV  Hospitals 
also  can  contribute  to  the  academic  response  of  the  faculty  and  administration  to  changes  in  the  delivery  of  health  care. 

A  transition  team  representing  the  University,  MCV  Hospitals,  and  MCV  Associated  Physicians  is  now  at  work  on  the  implementation 
phase  for  the  Authority.  Implementation  involves  appointing  a  Board  of  Directors,  on  which  Dr.  Hermes  A.  Kontos,  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Medicine,  and  I  will  serve;  it  also  will  include  four  gubernatorial  appointees;  five  appointees  from  the  General  Assembly;  and  five  mem- 
bers of  VCU's  Board  of  Visitors.  During  the  transition,  we  also  will  be  working  on  affiliation  agreements  between  the  University  and  the 
Authority  so  that  we  are  not  duplicating  administrative  and  academic  services.  We  will  keep  you  apprised  of  the  transition  team's  progress 
throughout  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

As  a  response  to  change,  the  MCV  Hospitals  Authority  is  truly  innovative.  It  resulted  from  collaboration  between  academic  and  public 
sectors,  and  that  team  effort  will  continue  as  we  phase  in  the  Authority  over  the  next  year.  We  have  an  exciting  opportunity  to  work 
together  not  simply  to  react  to  the  marketplace  but  to  influence  how  education  and  health  care  will  be  delivered  in  the  future.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  the  challenge. 


Eugene  P.  Trani 
President 


Now  Starring:  Our  special  alumni  glittered  in  an  Egyptian  night  of  bronze  and 
gold— complete  with  a  camel  and  an  Egyptian  Building  cake.  VCU  celebrates 
their  professional  and  personal  contributions  to  health,  understanding  and  the 
beautiful.  Our  stars  have  made  a  brighter,  more  generous  world.  They  are  (top 
row,  1-rJ  Robert  J.  Grey,  Jr.  73BS/B,  Regan  Z.  Crump  '78BS/N,  David 
W.SingleyJr.  '85MHA/AH,  M.  Kenneth  MagiJl   '65BS '6QMS/B,  John 
O.  Beckner  78BS/P,  Bruce  K  Jarre 11 MD  76HS/M,  (Worn  row,  1-rj 
Catherine  E  Nash  '85  MSW/SW,  David  I.  Cochran  77MS/ 
'81DDS/D  '82PhD/M-BH,  Roberta  A.  Williamson  76MFA/A,  Robert 
A.  Pratt  '80BA/H&S,  Anne  C.  Adams  76MS  '80  DDS/D 

FOUNDERS  DAY  1995 
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RECOVERING 

THE 

MIND-BODY 
CONNECTION 

Diversity       in        Nursing       Care 

By    Sandy    Brasili 

Nurses  are  on  the  front  lines  of  health  care,  the  professionals 

who  spend  the  most  time  with  patients.  It's  especially  clear 

to  them  that  who  patients  are,  their  beliefs  and  attitudes,  have 

a  powerful  impact  on  their  physical  health  and  what  they 

do  about  it. 


Like  other  health  professionals,  nurses  have  seen  the  need  to 

understand  cultural  differences  to  work  effectively  with 
increasingly  diverse  patients — Asians,  African  Americans, 
homosexuals.  "Alternative"  or  u complementary"  medicine 
is  another  culture  in  itself,  and  aspects  of  it  are  increasingly 
accepted  not  only  by  patients  but  by  professionals  like  those 
in  the  pain  team  at  the  Massey  Cancer  Center  (sidebar). 


Speakers  at  the  Alumni  Nursing  Conference  last  November 

discussed  some  concrete  ways  to  put  that  sensitivity  into 
practice,  to  earn  patients'  trust  and  to  provide  quality  care. 
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the  WORLD  as  a  C  LASSROOM 


The  hernia  is  a  beauty  mark.  Store-bought  baby  formula  is  a  sta- 
tus symbol.  Twins  are  bad  luck.  Such  was  the  life  three  young 
women  found  when  they  traveled  to  Haiti  and  Africa  on  health 
care  missions. 

In  1990,  Lisa  Barnard  '84MS/N  traveled  to  Eku,  Nigeria 
with  the  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Board.  Now  a  family  nurse 
practitioner  in  Richmond,  Barnard  spoke  last  fall  about  the  two 
and  a  half  years  she  spent  in  the  middle  of  a  tropical  rain  forest, 
where  she  did  physical  assessments  and  worked  as  a  classroom 
and  clinical  instructor  at  the  local  nursing  school. 

For  those  who  dread  summers  in  Richmond,  take  heart. 

"The  daily  temperature  ranged  from  95  to  103  degrees  with 
100  percent  humidity,"  she  said.  "The  most  common  cases  we 
saw  were  measles;  road  traffic  accidents;  amputations  because  of 
delayed  medical  care;  tetanus;  urinary  tract  infections;  and  the 
usual  cases  of  diabetes  and  high  blood  pressure.  What  was  unusu- 
al were  the  cases  of  yellow  fever,  African  sleeping  sickness  and 
malaria. 

Other  noteworthy  differences  Barnard  encountered: 

•  In  Africa,  a  woman's  value  is  based  on  her  ability  to  reproduce. 
"Infertility  was  one  of  the  more  common  reasons  women  came 
to  the  clinic." 

•  Older  people  are  revered,  and  the  greeting  for  an  older  person 
literally  translates  to  "I  bow  before  you." 

•  It's  considered  rude  not  to  accept  food  or  drink  that  is  offered. 
Taking  a  bite  or  a  sip  shows  that  you  acknowledge  the  hospital- 
ity of  a  gift. 

Before  Rebecca  Hanback  '95BS/N  began  nursing  school,  she 
spent  two  years  with  the  Peace  Corps  in  the  Central  African 
Republic  where  she  was  a  school  health  educator.  Hanback 
described  the  village  she  lived  in  as  home  to  "approximately  5,000 
people,  but  spread  out. 

"We  taught  health  to  the  teachers,"  Hanback  said.  "The 
teachers  weren't  teaching  age-appropriate  concepts  and  some- 
times didn't  understand  health  practices  themselves.  We  tried  to 
get  the  message  to  the  students  so  they'd  take  it  home." 

Explaining  contamination,  Hanback  said  that  dissolving 
sugar  in  water  was  one  way  the 
volunteers  demonstrated  that 
"even  though  you  can't  see 
something,  that  doesn't  mean 
it's  not  there."  Also,  asking  chil- 
dren to  taste  fingertips  that  had 
been  dipped  in  hot  pepper  earli- 
er that  day  brought  shouts  of 
"No!"  from  youngsters  who 
already  knew  that  believing 
sometimes  comes  without  see- 
ing. 

Besides  teaching  how  to 
avoid  AIDS,  a  major  health  cri- 
sis in  Africa,  Hanback  and  her 


compatriots  used  a  simple  analogy  to  describe  the  way  the  disease 
could  ravage  a  once-healthy  body.  "We  told  them  that  you  could 
have  a  good  house,"  Hanback  said,  "but  if  you  weren't  vigilant  in 
maintaining  the  house,  you  would  get  holes  in  the  roof,  and  the 
walls  would  weaken.  Mosquitoes  would  get  in.  Snakes  would  get 
in."  Diarrhea,  she  said,  was  automatically  linked  to  AIDS  in  many 
Africans'  minds  because  it  is  known  as  the  "wasting  disease." 

Other  culture  shocks  included  resistance  to  breast  feeding. 
Hanback  said  part  of  their  mission  was  to  get  women  to  return  to 
breast  feeding,  even  though  packaged  formula  was  seen  as  a  sta- 
tus symbol.  "But  the  women  would  overdilute  it  to  make  it  go 
further  and  seriously  deprive  the  babies." 

Finally,  reproduction  education  presented  another  challenge. 
"Family  planning  was  tricky  because  of  politics,"  Hanback  said. 
"You  had  to  respect  local  beliefs  but  incorporate  them  into  your 
practice." 

Closer  to  home,  Anne  Crowley  '94BS/N  traveled  with  a 
group  from  Salisbury  Presbyterian  Church  to  work  a  short  time 
last  summer  in  a  slum  in  Port  au  Prince,  Haiti. 

"The  best  and  the  brightest  leave,"  she  said.  Brain  drain  is 
evident.  To  make  matters  worse,  "Less  than  50  percent  of  the  resi- 
dents attend  elementary  school,"  she  said.  "Illiteracy  is  at  80  per- 
cent." 

As  for  religion,  Crowley  said,  "It's  80  percent  Catholic,  20 
percent  Protestant,  and  100  percent  voodoo.  Voodoo  has  a 
strong,  central  control  over  the  people.  Their  wary  approach  to 
embracing  science  for  a  cure  instead  of  the  local  witch  doctor  is 
evidenced  in  a  local  saying:  'Behind  the  mountains  there  are 
more  mountains.'" 

Living  conditions  are  typical  of  a  third-world  country.  Most 
people  live  and  die  without  ever  seeing  a  nurse.  People  live  in 
multi-family  homes  and  sleep  in  shifts.  Eating  on  the  street — 
next  to  an  open  sewer — is  commonplace. 

Within  five  days,  Crowley  and  the  other  volunteers  saw  252 
children  in  their  clinic.  Among  those  were  66  cases  of  worms 
along  with  other  fungal  skin  infections.  "But  no  matter  how  sick 
the  kids  were,"  she  said,  "they  never  cried.  They  were  very  stoic. 
And  the  school  children  were  a 
captive  audience  for  us.  We 
tried  to  reach  adults  through 
teaching  the  children. 

"We  had  to  speak  in  spiri- 
tual terms  when  it  came  to 
health  care,  because  these  were 
people  who  approached  life 
from  a  spiritual  perspective. 
This  experience  made  us  realize 
that  to  effectively  treat  people, 
you  had  to  keep  in  mind  that 
they  were  truly  of  another  cul- 


Lisa  Barnard,  Anne  Crowley  and  Rebecca  Hanback 
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a  MATTER  of  TRUST 


Health  care  is  no  different  for  the  gay  and  lesbian  population 
than  for  the  straight  population,  right?  Wrong.  A  sizable  number 
of  patients  seek  health  care  everyday,  bringing  with  them  a  specif- 
ic health  profile  and  set  of  concerns.  Not  all  health  care  profes- 
sionals may  be  objective  enough  to  provide  the  quality  of  care  gay 
and  lesbian  patients  need. 

Todd  Isbell  RN  and  Jo  Wheeler  '90MS/N  asked  health  care 
providers  to  do  some  soul  searching  before  treating  homosexual 
men  and  women  who  are  "out,"  stressing  that  "it's  best  to  refer 
gay/lesbian  patients  to  others  if  you  know  that  your  personal  feel- 
ings could  cloud  your  objectivity." 

Isbell,  a  registered  nurse  at  MCVH,  and  Wheeler,  a  nurse 
practitioner  at  Stony  Point,  gave  an  audience  of  health  care 
providers  a  chance  to  look  at  health  care  from  patient  and 
provider  standpoints. 

Isbell  began  with  an  exercise  in  imagery  focusing  on  the  pros 
and  cons  of  gay/lesbian  life.  He  asked,  "What  would  be  good 
about  being  gay  or  lesbian?"  The  room  went  silent.  Gradually, 
participants  mentioned  the  special  feeling  of  community,  the 
comfort  of  being  with  the  same  sex,  and  the  strength  it  took  to 
belong  to  this  minority.  Isbell  asked  these  imaginary  members  of 
the  gay  population  what  they  would  expect  from  their  health  care 
providers.  Being  knowledgeable 
about  gay/lesbian  medical  issues 
and  familiar  with  the  social 
resources  in  the  community 
were  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

As  in  any  patient/practi- 
tioner partnership,  there  has  to 
be  a  sense  of  trust  and  openness 
before  the  relationship  can  work 
at  its  best.  "One  of  the  cons,  fear 
of  coming  out,  presents  a  par- 
ticular problem  to  the  patient 
and  to  the  nurse,"  said  Wheeler. 
Many  health  care  providers  see 
lesbian  patients  routinely  with- 

Jo  Wheeler  and  Todd  Isbell 


out  recognizing  their  unique  medical  and  psychosocial  needs. 
"For  example,"  she  said,  "lesbian  women  don't  get  health  care  as 
often  as  straight  women  on  the  pill  or  using  a  diaphragm.  And 
many  health  care  providers  do  not  believe  lesbians  need  pelvic 
exams  and  Pap  smears — but  they  do." 

Homophobia  can  hinder  lesbian  health  care.  A  1988  survey 
of  nurse  educators  revealed  that  25  percent  felt  lesbianism  was 
"disgusting,"  33  percent  felt  they  would  find  it  difficult  to  interact 
with  someone  who  they  knew  was  a  lesbian,  52  percent  said  les- 
bianism was  not  "natural,"  and  8  percent  suggested  lesbians 
should  pursue  treatment  to  become  heterosexual. 

A  1982  California-based  study  of  health  care  professionals 
showed  that  a  majority  was  uncomfortable  treating  homosexuals, 
would  not  admit  them  to  medical  schools,  and  would  discourage 
homosexuals  from  becoming  psychiatrists  or  pediatricians. 
Society's  distaste  and  homosexuals'  inner  turmoil  com- 
pound health  care  problems,  Isbell  said.  The  anguish  felt  by  the 
homosexual  community  is  reflected  in  its  high  rates  of  alco- 
holism and  teen  suicide.  "If  you  know  you  can't  provide  unbiased 
care,"  Wheeler  said,  "refer  to  someone  who  can.  If  you  feel  you 
can  provide  quality  care,  reassure  patients  that  their  disclosure  of 
sexual  orientation  is  confidential,  and  acknowledge  the  environ- 
ment the  client  lives  in — 
whether  it's  nurturing  or  dys- 
functional. 

"It's  not  your  job  to 
become  an  expert  on  same-sex 
issues,"  she  continued,  "but  you 
should  be  able  to  provide  a 
resource  network  if  need  be.  Be 
willing  to  be  open,  to  let 
patients  feel  secure  in  your  care. 
Patients  will  feel  safe  with  you  if 
you  allow  them  to  feel  safe.  Let 
them  know  you're  in  partner- 
ship for  a  common  goal — their 
physical  health." 


NURSES,  WITCHES  and  MIDWIVES 


A  sculpture  of  an  Aztec  goddess  depicts  childbirth  as  a  private 
affair,  but  an  image  of  the  birth  of  Cleopatra  represents  a  social 
event.  These  two  recreations  of  birth,  among  many  throughout 
history,  show  that  "birth  is  defined  more  by  culture  than  by  the 
actual  process,"  said  Jessica  Jordan  '90BS/N,  a  certified  nurse 
midwife  (CNM). 

Jordan,  the  only  CNM  to  have  hospital  privileges  in  Rich- 
mond and  one  of  6,000  CNMs  in  the  United  States,  handles  low- 
risk  cases,  the  typical  vaginal  birth.  CNMs  may  use  technology, 
she  said,  but  they're  trained  to  recognize  the  abnormal.  If  a  birth 
does  not  progress  normally,  the  CNM  automatically  consults 
with  a  doctor. 


Pregnancy  and  childbearing  are  natural  processes,  Jordan 
said,  but  the  social  climate  determines  just  how  natural  we  allow 
the  process  to  be.  "To  see  your  cultural  construction  of  birth, 
visualize  it.  Where  does  it  occur?  What  position  is  the  woman  in? 
Who's  with  her?  How  is  pain  expressed?  What  happens  to  the 
baby  after  birth?  The  answers  to  these  questions  are  culturally 
constructed,  not  related  to  the  physiology  of  birth. 

"Giving  birth  is  a  powerful  thing,"  Jordan  said,  "but  anthro- 
pologists have  shown  that  throughout  the  ages  rituals  were  creat- 
ed to  take  this  power  away  from  women." 

To  illustrate,  Jordan  pointed  out  cultural  changes  during  this 
century  in  America.  In  1900,  fewer  than  five  percent  of  births 
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took  place  in  the  hospital.  By  1939,  50  percent  of  all  births  were 
in  hospitals.  The  numbers  continued  to  grow  and  reflect  the 
growing  role  that  technology — mirroring  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion— was  taking  in  a  natural  process.  In  the  1960s,  however,  the 
introduction  of  Lamaze  techniques  and  the  feminist  movement 
made  women  want  power  again  over  the  birth  experience. 

While  the  majority  of  babies  are  born  in  hospitals,  Jordan 
predicts  that  birthing  centers  will  be  the  new  trend.  The  centers 
provide  a  home-like  atmosphere  and  a  more  personal  touch. 
"Birthing  centers  are  more  like  maxi  homes  than  mini  hospitals," 
she  said.  "There's  no  limit  to  the  number  of  family  members 
allowed  to  attend  the  birth.  Most  birthing  suites  have  double  beds 
and  tend  to  look  like  'real'  bedrooms;  emergency  equipment  is 
hidden  in  cabinets." 

Jordan  began  her  schooling  after  the  birth  of  her  three  chil- 
dren. She  earned  her  bachelor's  degree  and  then  completed  a 
two-year  community-based 
nurse  midwifery  education  pro- 
gram where  she  worked  with  a 
community-based  teacher.  She 
finished  her  training  at  Balti- 
more's Johns  Hopkins'  faculty 
practice. 

"Most  of  our  patients  were 
wives  of  medical  students,"  she 
said,  "and  many  were  Asian. 
Working  with  these  women  was 
hard  for  me  because  they  have  a 
different  concept  of  birth.  They 
don't  express  pain. 

"And  although  their  hus- 
bands or  mothers  are  with 
them,  they  want  to  be  left  alone, 
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to  work  through  it  themselves.  This  was  the  opposite  of  what  I 
am  inclined  to  do.  Not  touching  or  reassuring  the  patient  was 
really  hard  for  me. 

There  are  other  differences.  "Asian  women  don't' want  to 
nurse  their  babies  immediately,  so  the  babies  don't  get  colostrum. 
Mothers  will  wait  for  three  days,  until  their  milk  comes  in,  to 
nurse.  These  women  won't  eat  regular  food  the  first  few  weeks 
after  the  delivery.  They  think  it's  best  to  drink  warm  liquids,  usu- 
ally warm  water  with  some  sugar  in  it." 

Cultural  differences  aside,  Jordan  says  the  reason  she  became 
a  nurse  was  to  become  a  nurse  midwife.  "It's  the  miracle  of  life," 
she  said.  "When  people  review  the  events  in  their  lives,  birth  is  up 
there  with  the  most  significant  events,  like  getting  married  or  los- 
ing your  parents." 

So,  after  graduation,  she  spoke  to  the  doctor  who  delivered 
her  first  two  children  (the  third  was  a  home  birth)  about  working 
at  a  hospital.  "He  agreed  the 
time  was  right,  and  I  literally 
created  my  own  job,"  she  said. 

Working  through  MCV 
Physicians,  Jordan  sees  patients 
from  early  pregnancy  through 
delivery.  In  her  first  four  "deliv- 
ering" months  at  Henrico  Doc- 
tor's Hospital,  Jordan  delivered 
20  babies.  And  unlike  an  obste- 
trician who  could  be  pulled 
away  at  the  crucial  moment  by 
another  emergency ,  Jordan 
says,  "It  would  take  an  act  of 
God"  for  her  to  miss  the  deliv- 
ery of  one  of  her  patients. 
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By     Jean     Huets     '80BA/H&S 

"Alternative"  therapies  are  gaining  recognition  as  "complementary"  medicine  to  be  used 
with  conventional  medical  treatment.  MCVH's  Massey  Cancer  Center  seems  to  be  mak- 
ing its  own  tradition,  which  can't  be  categorized  as  "alternative"  or  "mainstream."  That 
tradition  comes  out  of  a  simple  mission:  to  alleviate  suffering  for  the  people  who  come 
to  Massey  for  treatment. 

Patrick  Coyne  (left)  is  a  nurse  at  Massey  and  a  vital  player  on  the  pain  management 
team.  Although  his  expertise  lies  in  pharmaceutical  management  of  pain,  he  is  intrigued 
by  other  methods  of  pain  management  like  guided  imagery,  healing  touch  and  transcu- 
taneous electrical  stimulation — which  Massey 's  staff  uses  to  help  their  patients.  "Every- 
one here  is  invested  in  what's  newest  in  pain  management,"  says  Coyne. 

Ashby  Watson  '79BS  '87MS/N  (far  right)  is  a  psychosocial  oncological  clinical 
nurse  specialist — at  the  heart  of  Massey 's  pain  team.  She  discusses  "guided  imagery,"  a 
form  of  pain  control  that  is  safe,  inexpensive,  and  simple  to  teach  and  use. 

In  guided  imagery,  the  patient  constructs  a  scene  or  "safe  place,"  such  as  a  walk  on 
the  beach  or  a  restful  swim  in  a  beautiful  pond.  "They  go  to  that  place  in  their  minds 
and  learn  to  relax,"  Watson  says.  Besides  gaining  precious  moments  of  peace  during  a 
difficult  time,  patients  can  even  alter  their  pain.  A  hot,  burning  pain  can  be  enclosed  in 
imaginary  ice.  A  mental  "visitor"  invited  into  the  patient's  space  can  act  as  companion 
and  helper. 
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HEALING  the  BODY  ELECTRIC 

\lternatives  to  conventional  Western  methods  of  health  care  are 
becoming  mainstream  as  a  third  of  patients  (say  some  studies) 
increasingly  look  to  herbal  remedies,  acupuncture  and  biofeed- 
back as  well  as  to  traditional  medicine.  Careful  acceptance  is 
spreading  through  the  traditional  medical  community  as  well. 
Some  physicians  are  including  alternative  practitioners  in  their 
practice.  Health  insurance  may  cover  chiropractic  and  other  tech- 
niques. An  independent  panel  studying  some  of  these  comple- 
mentary treatments  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  has  sug- 
gested meditation  and  hypnosis  when  surgery  or  drugs  don't 
help.  Some  NIH  studies  seem  to  validate  the  healing  power  of 
prayer. 

Susan  Morales  Mayer  '71BS/N  is  the  director  of  Healing 
Touch  Canada,  Inc.,  a  training  center  for  those  interested  in  pro- 
viding alternative  care.  "I  am  a  'nurse  healer,'"  Mayer  said, 
explaining  that  "healing  has  to  do  with  'bringing  things  into  right 
relationship'  (or  wholeness),  whereas  curing  has  to  do  with  the 
alleviation  of  symptoms. 

Mayer  finds  this  approach  healing  to  the  caregiver  as  well.  "I 
take  the  holistic  approach,  wanting  to  embrace  the  totality  of  who 
I  am,"  she  said.  So  she  focuses  on  "energy-based  therapies,"  in 
which  every  energy  field  that  surrounds  the  body  can  be  altered. 

"Although  the  concept  was  once  considered  hogwash,  all  life 
sciences  now  agree  that  the  human  body  is  comprised  of  energy 
fields,"  Mayer  said.  "All  matter  is  energy.  Electromagnetic  fields 
radiating  from  people — or  plants — are  measurable  and  can  be 
changed. 

"Look  at  the  world  from  an  energetic  perspective,"  she  said. 
"Imagine  that  you're  wearing  glasses  that  reflect  energy,  that 
allow  you  to  see  the  rhythms  and  pulses  that  are  all  around.  With 


this  perspective,  the  universe  opens  to  us.  An  energy  perspective 
is  a  transcultural  perspective." 

Before  holistic  healing  can  begin,  Mayer  said,  the  practition- 
er must  be  centered — in  a  relaxed,  focused  state  of  mind  and 
body.  She  compared  the  practitioner's  centering  to  the  potter's. 
"Centering  the  clay  is  key  to  getting  symmetrical  masterpieces.  If 
something  is  centered,  a  whole  form  can  evolve.  Centering  brings 
consciousness  into  flow.  Some  of  the  tools  people  use  to  get  cen- 
tered include  meditation,  deep  breathing,  prayer,  yoga,  tai  chi, 
creative  visualization  and  music. 

"In  a  centered  state,  you  can  access  traditional  energy  path- 
ways. In  nursing  practice,  your  centered  state  can  take  you  into 
action."  Focusing,  she  said,  allows  you  to  interact  with  the  client 
to  counteract  the  client's  field.  This  "collected"  feeling,  Mayer 
said,  helps  her  to  feel  the  resonance  of  a  client's  energy  fields.  And 
when  a  practitioner  can  feel  this  resonance,  that's  when  therapeu- 
tic touch  is  beneficial. 

Demonstrating,  Mayer  took  her  audience  through  creative 
visualization.  In  the  dim,  quiet  room,  she  had  participants  relax 
and  focus  on  their  "heart  lights,"  the  mental  picture  of  the  posi- 
tive energy  that  lies  within.  Mayer  slowly  and  quietly  helped 
everyone  get  centered  and  urged  participants  to  let  their  heart 
lights  shine  as  brightly  and  far-reaching  as  they  could.  The  room 
practically  hummed  with  palpable  energy. 

"Imagine,"  Mayer  said,  "if  everyone  took  this  light  out  into 
the  world  with  them  what  the  world  would  be  like.  I  can't  explain 
how  heart  light,  or  heart-centeredness  energy  works  anymore 
than  I  can  tell  you  how  love  physiologically  works,  but  it  pro- 
duces the  same  results  no  matter  what  the  country  or  culture." 

In  a  later  session,  Mayer  let  participants  explore  the  art  of 


Relaxation  and  guided  imagery  are  particularly  helpful  with  the  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing caused  by  chemotherapy.  "Sometimes  people  fear  hypnosis,"  Watson  says,  "but  guid- 
ed imagery  actually  gives  patients  more  control."  The  technique  can  help  patients  face 
medical  procedures  that  are  frightening  and  painful  in  themselves,  like  MRIs  and  injec- 
tions. More  serious  phobias  may  be  treated  with  exposure  therapy  and  medication. 

Transcutaneous  electrical  stimulation  (TENS),  used  by  Massey's  physical  therapists, 
is  similar  to  acupuncture.  The  TENS  machine  stimulates  nerve  endings  electrically 
rather  than  manually  with  needles. 

Healing  touch  is  a  controversial  method  of  pain  management  in  which  practitioners 
learn  to  feel  channels  of  energy  emitted  by  the  body  and  then  to  send  their  own  healing 
force  to  aid  the  patient's  healing  force  (See  pages  9-12).  Although  research  has  not  con- 
firmed the  efficacy  of  healing  touch,  the  Massey  pain  team  is  exploring  its  possible  use  as 
an  adjunctive  therapy  for  some  patients. 

Watson  cautions  that  "these  techniques  are  useful  only  to  a  point,  for  mild  to  mod- 
erate pain.  Significant  pain  almost  always  has  to  be  managed  with  medication."  Still,  all 
these  techniques  are  well-accepted  and  undeniably  useful  at  Massey.  "I  don't  consider 
them  alternative,"  says  Watson,  "I  consider  them  part  of  my  practice."  Coyne  adds, 
"When  things  are  not  working,  everyone  is  open  to  trying  something  new.  This  group 
goes  out  of  their  way  to  win." 
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therapeutic  touch,  just  one  of  the  modalities  used  by  Healing 
Touch  practitioners.  Bernadine  Clarke  '75MS/N,  professor  emer- 
itus, co-presented  the  session.  A  Healing  Touch  Practitioner  with 
an  active  practice  in  Richmond,  Clarke  has  used  healing  practices 
like  acupressure  and  guided  imagery  for  six  years. 

"Therapeutic  Touch  (TT)  was  developed  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity by  Delores  Krieger  and  Dora  Kunz  after  they  studied  the 
phenomenon  of  'laying  of  hands,'"  Mayer  explained.  Researchers 
in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  found  promise  in  the  therapy  and  began 
to  spread  the  word.  Although  TT  was  once  reviled  along  with 
other  suspect  "medical"  alternatives,  it  has  gained  credence. 

"And  if  you  doubt  being  able  to  feel  [personal]  energy,"  May- 
er said,  "how  many  can  say  they've  never  felt  'the  cold  shoulder'? 
That's  just  another  way  of  directing  and  receiving  energy." 

According  to  Krieger's  writing,  "TT  is  a  contemporary  inter- 
pretation of  several  ancient  healing  practices  that  are  based  on 
learned  skills  for  consciously  directing  or  sensitively  modulating 
human  energies."  In  TT,  healing  is  regarded  as  a  conscious,  full 
engagement  of  one  person's  energies  in  the  compassionate  inter- 
est of  helping  someone  in  need.  Touch  therapy  can  be  used  to 
relieve  pain;  to  decrease  anxiety,  tension  and  stress;  to  speed 
wound  healing;  and  to  promote  restoration  of  the  body  and  a 
sense  of  well  being. 

"The  therapy  does  not  have  a  religious  context,  nor  does  it 
rely  on  the  client's  faith  or  other  overt  placebo  effect.  The  most 
important  prerequisite  is  that  the  healer  have  a  strong  motivation 
to  help  or  to  heal  and  the  intention  to  see  it  come  about.  The 
client  must  also  have  a  willingness  to  be  helped.  TT  is  taught  to 
lay  people  as  well  as  to  health  professionals." 

Explaining  the  process,  Clarke  said  that  the  human  body  has 
four  different  energy  fields:  the  etheric,  or  vital;  the  emotional; 
the  mental;  and  the  spiritual  or  intuitive,  open  energy  fields  that 
do  not  stop  at  the  skin. 

Before  the  touch  practitioner  begins,  she  must  be  aware  of 
the  steps  of  the  procedure: 

1.  Centering 

2.  Assessing  (Scanning) 

3.  Unruffling  (Clearing) 

4.  Directing  and  Modulating 
Energy 

5.  Stopping  (Evaluation) 

Participants  practiced  the 
first  few  steps  of  TT  by  standing 
behind  a  seated  partner.  After 
"practitioners"  became  cen- 
tered, they  scanned  "patients" 
by  letting  their  hands,  palms  in, 
hover  one  to  three  inches  from 
the  client's  head,  neck  and 
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shoulders.  As  they  scanned  their  patients'  vital  field,  the  instruc- 
tors reminded  them  that  while  they  were  not  feeling  with  hands 
directly  on  the  skin,  they  were  receiving  sensations  from  the 
energy  field. 

Clarke  and  Mayer  explained  that  the  hands  are  the  main 
component  of  touch  therapy,  reminding  their  audience  that  "the 
power  of  hands  in  our  culture  is  evident  from  depictions  in  cave 
drawings  to  phrases  such  as  the  'Midas  touch.'" 

Trading  places,  the  "patients"  tried  their  hands  at  TT.  Many 
participants  reported  feeling  tingling,  heat  and  air  pressure  both 
as  healers  and  hurt.  Some  said  they  felt  particularly  strong  reac- 
tions with  specific  people,  but  nothing  with  others — whether  or 
not  they  knew  their  partners.  "You  won't  always  feel  such  a  strong 
feeling  with  everyone,"  Clarke  said,  "because  just  as  in  day-to-day 
life,  some  people  are  powerhouses  who  give  off  tremendous  ener- 
gy and  strength,  and  some  are  receivers,  or  sponges.  This  is  a 
mutual  process.  You  don't  do  therapeutic  touch  to  someone. 
Both  parties  play  a  role." 

Mayer  cited  instances  where  Healing  Touch  practitioners  felt 
an  energy  imbalance,  or  possible  health  problem,  in  a  client,  but 
the  client  felt  no  discomfort.  "Don't  alarm  someone  because  you 
get  a  bad  feeling,  but  keep  your  impressions  in  your  notes. 
Review  your  notes  every  time  you  see  that  patient.  If  you  repeat- 
edly feel  a  problem,  you  may  want  to  suggest  that  the  patient  have 
a  conventional  follow-up." 

For  example,  a  practitioner  prompted  a  client  to  get  a 
screening  that  showed  early  stages  of  kidney  disease,  averting 
what  would  have  become  a  life-altering  condition.  Another  healer 
felt  an  abnormal  area  near  the  shoulder  of  a  young  woman  with  a 
history  of  Hodgkin's  disease.  Years  later,  nodes  were  found  in  the 
area  the  practitioner  singled  out.  A  touch  practitioner  can  find 
trouble  spots  by  noting  changes  in  a  client's  temperature,  vision, 
movement,  or  disruption  in  a  particular  field. 

Sometimes,  just  the  basic  connection  is  enough  to  bring 

relief.  Mayer  recounted  treating 
a  long-term  cancer  patient  who 
was  feeling  the  anxiety  of  the 
family  he  would  be  leaving 
behind.  For  him,  Mayer  said  she 
tried  to  convey  a  sense  of  peace 
and  the  affirmation  that  "it's 
okay  if  you've  got  to  go."  In  this 
case  as  well  as  others,  she  says, 
"The  connection — of  a  feeling 
or  thought — is  bigger  than 
everything  else  that's  going  on 
around  you.  " 


Mayer 


Sandy  Brasili  is  a  former  editor  and  frequent  contributor  to  Scarab. 
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Michael  Simmons  MD  sits  at  his  desk  at 
2  a.m.  "The  light  from  the  computer  screen 
made  his  face  appear  almost  plastic,  and 
because  of  his  stillness,  an  observer  could 
have  believed  he  was  looking  at  a 
mannequin  if  it  were  not  for  Simons' 
rhythmic  breathing,  which  provided  the 
room's  only  noise."  The  39-year-old 
Simmons  is  brilliantly  productive,  "driven 
by  the  knowledge  that  he  was  somehow 
gifted  above  what  he  saw  as  'the  common 
man.'  His  drive  for  perfection  was  easily 
apparent  to  his  fellow  attendings  and  all 
too  apparent  to  the  residents  who  were  at 
his  disposal." 

Definitely  an  inside  job,  this  book 
Stainless  Steal  Hearts. 

"I  started  writing  as  a  surgical  resi- 
dent," says  the  author,  Dr.  Harry  Lee 
Kraus  Jr.  '86MD/M.  "But  it  remained 
kind  of  a  crazy  dream  for  a  good  while. 
My  wife  saw  what  my  schedule  was  like 
and  said,  'Why  don't  we  try  this  some  oth- 
er time?'  I  agreed  with  her,  so  I  hung  it  up 
until  after  I'd  taken  my  general  surgery 
written  and  oral  board  exams." 

Once  he'd  joined  Harrisonburg  Sur- 
gical Associates  as  a  general  and  vascular 


surgeon,  he  returned  to  writing  and  fin- 
ished the  book.  "It's  a  medical  suspense 
thriller  that  deals  with  the  life  of  a  general 
surgery  chief  resident  and  pretty  much 
weaves  the  day-to-day  life  and  trauma  of 
working  in  a  large  university  medical  cen- 
ter along  with  some  political  scandal  and 
unethical  research."  His  publisher,  Cross- 
way  Books,  brought  out  his  second  novel, 
Fated  Genes,  this  winter.  It's  another 
thriller,  this  time  dealing  with  human 
DNA  gene  splicing,  a  pharmaceutical 
mega-firm,  government  intrigue  and 
murder. 

Kraus  sticks  with  medical  thrillers 
because  it's  familiar  territory.  "They  tell 
you  that  if  you  write,  you  should  write 
about  something  you  know."  He  admits  to 
researching  the  more  specialized  topics, 
such  as  gene  splicing;  "but  for  the  day-to- 
day, run-of-the-mill,  what  happens  to  a 
general  surgeon  in  practice  stuff,  that's 
where  I  live  every  day,  so  I  write  those 
things  with  great  ease." 

His  medical  fellows  have  reacted 
favorably  to  his  writing  career,  evidently 
seeing  their  colleagues  and  not  themselves 
in  the  villains.  "I  think  it's  kind  of  novel 
for  them  to  have  somebody  who  does  this 
and  who  is  published,  so  my  books  get 
passed  out  as  gifts  at  the  auxiliary  and 
things  like  that."  He  laughs  and  com- 
ments, "It's  like  I'm  the  only  one  they've 
had."  Hospital  co-workers  offer  story  ideas 
or  try  to  read  truth  into  the  surgeon's  fic- 
tion. "I've  had  one  old  fellow  who  confus- 
es my  wife  and  my  books,  and  calls  my 
wife  by  the  name  of  a  girl  in  the  book." 


MORALITY    TALES  . 

Dr.  Harry  Lee  Kraus  Jr.  is  a  general 
and  vascular  surgeon  with  Harrison- 
burg Surgical  Associates  in  Virginia. 
His  entertaining  medical  thrillers  take 
a  strong  Christian  perspective  on 
contemporary  medical-ethical  issues. 
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FAMILY    VALUES. 

Marty  Fenton's  next  case  takes  more 
pages  from  psychologist  Dr.  Robert 
Cohen's  experience.  Director  of  the 
Virginia  Treatment  Center  for  Chil- 
dren, Cohen  and  the  staff  work  as 
closely  as  possible  with  families, 
schools  and  local  resources  to  help 
children  with  depression,  attention 
deficit  disorder  and  other  mental 
health  problems.  In  some  states, 
funding  is  only  for  abused  or  neglect- 
ed children,  and  parents  must  give 
custody  to  the  state  to  get  services 
their  children  need.  Fenton  will  be 
dealing  with  a  family  in  this 
Catch-22. 


Will  he  ever  give  up  medicine  to  write 
full-time?  "I  could  see  a  point  where  I'd 
like  to  do  that  later,"  he  muses.  "I  really 
enjoy  surgery,  though,  and  right  now  writ- 
ing isn't  what  feeds  my  three  kids." 
Besides,  he  notes,  "It's  just  too  long  a  road 
to  get  into  surgery  to  just  give  it  up  after  a 
few  years."  Full-time  writing,  he  says,  is 
probably  at  least  a  decade  away. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  readers 
can  enjoy  Dr.  Harry  Kraus'  medical 
thrillers — perhaps  even  as  they  recover 
from  surgery,  fv 


CHILLER 


"As  the  large  man  walked  toward  the  rear 
booth,  I  thought  about  how  to  respond. 
I  could  leap  out  of  the  booth  and  try  to 
run  around  the  large  man.  Not  likely, 
I  concluded." 

While  Marty  Fenton  considers,  the 
large  man  is  upon  him.  PI.  Fenton  is  a 
graduate  student  in  psychology  and  runs 
counter  to  shamus  type — a  man  of  inac- 
tion, you  might  say. 

Dr.  Robert  Cohen,  vice  chairman  of 
psychiatry,  director  of  VCU's  Virginia 
Treatment  Center  for  Children,  and  Fen- 
ton's creator,  fooled  around  with  Fenton 
as  a  release  from  the  stress  of  his  profes- 
sional work.  As  his  "day  job"  intensified, 
Cohen  says,  "My  writing  picked  up 
momentum,  and  the  story  started  to  write 
itself.  I  almost  never  sat  down  with  a  clear 
concept  of  what  I  was  going  to  write  next. 
As  I  learned  to  trust  my  thought  processes 
the  story  spilled  out." 

In  Majorski's  Ghost  (North  Country 
Books),  Marty  Fenton  is  an  "ordinary 
guy"  investigating  the  disappearance  of 
Polish-American  railroad  engineer,  Fred 
Majorski.  "The  protagonist  has  always 
been  intellectually  challenged  by  puzzles," 
Cohen  says.  "This  kind  of  investigation 
would  naturally  appeal  to  a  mind  that 
thrives  on  putting  the  pieces  of  a  complex 
puzzle  together." 


Fenton's  girlfriend,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  little  unusual.  Ollie  Tolliver 
(Shouldn't  that  be  Taliaferro?)  is  a  sculp- 
tor, an  art  historian — and  into  body  build- 
ing. She  foils  Fenton's  attempt  at  a  first 
kiss  by  picking  him  up,  dropping  him  gen- 
tly on  the  couch,  and  effortlessly  lifting 
him  up  again  to  place  a  gentle  kiss  on  his 
forehead.  Opposites  attract,  all  right,  and 
the  couple  make  good  foils  for  each  other. 

One  of  the  delights  of  the  book  is  the 
"ordinary  city"  where  Cohen  places  his 
"ordinary  guy."  Fenton  is  sleuthing  in 
Syracuse,  New  York  where  Cohen  studied 
and  lived  for  sixteen  years.  And  it's  winter. 
Richmond  actually  had  that  season  this 
year,  so  southeastern  readers  will  really 
appreciate  Cohen's  struggles  to  reclaim  his 
former  parking  space,  which  is — Eureka! 
— still  vacant.  "Unfortunately,  the  snow 
plows  had  created  a  new  two-foot  barrier 
of  ice  and  snow,  blocking  the  space. 

"Undaunted,  I  backed  forcefully  into 
the  space,  cringing  only  slightly  at  the 
sound  of  the  tail  light  cracking  as  I  passed 
through  the  frozen  mound  of  snow. 
Climbing  over  the  snow  banks  I  cursed  the 
Syracuse  weather  and  asked  myself  why  I 
had  turned  down  Florida  State's  offer  to 
enroll  in  their  graduate  program  in 
psychology." 

After  January  in  Richmond,  Cohen 
might  be  second-guessing  his  own  move, 
but  he  says  that  "writing  this  book  became 
a  way  of  staying  in  touch"  with  the  city 
where  two  of  his  children  were  born. 

Creativity  flows  freely  through  the 
Cohen  family.  Two  of  his  children,  Jessye 
and  Tim,  are  poets.  His  wife  Nancy  is  a 
psychologist,  educator,  and  professional 
chef — "who  writes  well,  though  not  pro- 
fessionally." Their  youngest  son,  Nick,  is  a 
freshman  in  VCU's  Theatre  Department. 
Cohen  took  a  class  at  VCU  himself  in  cre- 
ative writing,  to  fine-tune  his  first  draft. 

Happily  for  new  fans,  Cohen  is 
already  working  on  a  second  Marty  Fen- 
ton mystery,  no  doubt  following  his  own 
advice:  "Trust  your  creativity,  and  the  sto- 
ry will  unfold."  0^> 
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BODY  OF 
EVIDENCE 

"Yellow  crime  scene  tape  glistened  wetly 
against  the  dark  bark  of  trees.  Twigs 
snapped  beneath  the  feet  of  men  moving 
about,  their  voices  blending  into  an 
indistinguishable  babble  beneath  the 
relentless,  dreary  rain.  Opening  my  medical 
bag,  I  got  out  a  pair  of  surgical  gloves  and 
my  camera." 

Mystery  fans  around  the  world  often 
arrive  at  the  crime  scene  with  Patricia 
Cornwell's  crime-solving  medical  examin- 
er, Dr.  Kay  Scarpetta  (this  time  in  All  That 
Remains).  But  not  many  know  that  the  fic- 
tional character  is  based  on  an  actual  per- 
son—Dr.  Marcella  Fierro  75HS/M,  Vir- 
ginia's Chief  Medical  Examiner.  Fierro  also 
chairs  the  Department  of  Legal  Medicine; 
she  has  spent  all  but  18  months  of  her  23- 
year  career  on  the  MCV  faculty.  Alumni  at 
Reunion  in  April  heard  her  speak  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  MCV  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. 

Fierro  describes  her  grim  duties 
calmly.  "My  job  is,  first  of  all,  to  examine  a 
person  who  dies  an  unexpected  or  violent 
death,  and  secondly  to  administer  the 
statewide  medical  examiners  system." 
Autopsies,  she  explains,  cover  four  areas: 
"the  cause  of  death,  the  manner  or  cir- 
cumstances of  death  —  accident,  homi- 
cide or  suicide  —  work  with  law  enforce- 
ment in  a  legal  and  medical  investigation, 
and  collecting  medical  evidence  so  if  a 
court  proceeding  is  to  come,  there  will  be 
good  information.  You  don't  want  two 
lawyers  arguing  time  of  death,"  she  says. 
"One  of  the  great  pleasures  is  to  take  a 
complicated  case  and  figure  it  out  and  say 
to  the  people  who  need  to  know,  'This  is 
what  happened  and  this  is  how  we  tell 
what  happened.'  You  hope  to  present  the 
medical  facts  clearly,  so  they  are  consid- 
ered as  matters  of  science  rather  than  mat- 
ters of  oratory." 

Fierro's  job  might  strike  Cornwell's 
readers  as  gruesome  and  repellent,  but  her 
answer  speaks  for  many  health  care  pro- 
fessionals. "If  you're  in  the  practice  of 


medicine  at  all,  you  see  grisly  sights, 
whether  you're  in  the  emergency  room  or 
surgery  or  do  trauma  work.  A  person 
who's  had  injuries  needs  someone  to  take 
care  of  them,  not  someone  caught  up  in 
their  pain  or  suffering  or  put  off  by  their 
injuries." 

Along  with  the  necessary  detachment, 
Fierro  still  feels  an  urgent  engagement 
with  the  person — who  is,  in  a  way,  still  her 
patient.  "When  a  violent  death  comes  in 
they  really  speak  to  you,"  she  observes,  "as 
loudly  as  any  voice.  Their  injuries  are  like 
a  hundred  voices  saying  'See  me,  see  me, 
see  this  injury,  see  this.'  They  say,  'This  is 
what  happened  to  me;  now  I  need  you  to 
document  this,  to  photograph  it,  and  to 
explain  to  people  how  it  occurred  and 
what  it  means.'  So  I  feel  like  I'm  speaking 
for  them,  but  in  truth  they've  really  spo- 
ken to  me." 

Identifying  a  John  or  Jane  Doe  "is 
particularly  satisfying.  Until  you  get  the 
person  identified  the  police  can't  even 
begin  to  investigate  effectively  .  They  don't 
know  what  circuits  that  person  traveled  or 
where  they  were  last  seen  alive,  who  their 
associates  were."  She  adds,  "What  they 
were  not  into  may  be  as  significant  as  what 
they  were  into." 

Marcella  Fierro  takes  comparisons  to 
Kay  Scarpetta  good-naturedly.  "It's  not 
really  me  who's  immortalized;  the  charac- 
ter is  very  charming  and  intriguing,  and 
she  does  basically  what  I  and  other  foren- 
sic pathologists  do — but  Scarpetta  is  a  cre- 
ation." Fierro  understands  Scarpetta's 
appeal.  "She  tries  hard,  she  has  obstacles 
to  overcome,  she  has  to  deal  with  her  own 
personal  issues."  In  this  driven  decade,  "I 
think  a  lot  of  people  who  are  moderately 
high-powered  can  identify  with  someone 
whose  day  is  uphill  all  the  way." 

As  for  physical  resemblance,  Fierro 
laughs.  "You  know,  Scarpetta  is  described 
as  blonde,  blue-eyed  and  weighing  105 
pounds.  I'm  not  blonde,  I  don't  have  blue 
eyes,  and  I  haven't  weighed  105  pounds 
since  I  was  10  years  old."  0^_> 

Jane  Ballard  is  a  librarian  at  Greensville 
Correctional  Center  in  Virginia.  Most  of  the 
material  on  Robert  Cohen  appeared  in  a 
VCU  Voice  story  by  Christine  Shtogren. 

Note:  Patricia  Cornwell  has  expanded  her 
VCU  connection  with  a  generous  donation 
to  an  alumni  scholarship  fund  for  students 
in  the  Creative  Writing  MFA  program. 


THE    DEATHS    OF    CHILDREN. 

Dr.  Marcella  Fierro  has  long  been  an 
advocate  for  abused  children.  In  1995 
the  Virginia  legislature  established 
the  Child  Fatality  Review  Team.  As 
Chief  Medical  Examiner,  Fierro  chairs 
a  multidisciplinary  team  to  review 
the  deaths  of  all  children  in  the  state. 
The  team  includes  pediatricians, 
police  and  fire  officers,  professionals 
in  emergency  medicine  and  in  mental 
health  and  substance  abuse—anyone 
who  has  contact  with  dying  children. 
They  will  look  for  trends  in  causes  of 
deaths  to  develop  strategies  for  edu- 
cation and  prevention  so  that  fewer 
children  will  die. 
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MCV  Foundation  s 
$100,000,000  Umbrella 


By     Susie     Wurzbach 


Sunny  outlook. 

Thanks  to  past  MCV  Foundation  presidents,  the  board  and  our  generous 
donors,  the  endowment  continues  to  grow.  Left  to  right,  Joseph  Carter, 
Robert  Courain  and  current  president  Dr.  Herbert  Claiborne.  Dr.  Robert 
Irby  and  William  Goodwin  are  not  pictured. 


On  a  November  day  in  1976  Eppa  Hunton  IV,  MCV  Foundation's 
benefactor  and  president,  sat  down  to  write  his  message  for  the 
Foundation's  Annual  Report.  "It  has  been  a  year  of  progress  and 
performance  in  behalf  of  those  we  seek  to  serve  at  one  of  the 
finest  teaching  and  research  hospitals  in  the  nation,"  he  wrote. 
Over  27  years,  the  Foundation's  assets  had  grown  to  $9.6  million. 

"We  of  the  Foundation  are  proud  and  privileged  to  serve  the 
institution  and  its  people,"  were  some  of  the  last  words  he 
penned.  On  the  night  of  November  23  he  died  in  an  automobile 
accident. 

On  January  31,  1996,  the  MCV  Foundation's  assets  topped 
$100  million.  "Eppa  Hunton  was  active  in  MCV  affairs  and  fund 
raising  all  his  life.  He  would  be  delighted!"  says  Joe  Carter,  senior 
partner  at  Hunton  &  Williams  and  Hunton's  successor  on  the 
Foundation  board.  Carter  is  a  past-president  who  has  served  the 
board  more  than  20  years  himself. 

Most  of  the  Foundation's  growth  has  occurred  under  the 
guidance  of  four  former  presidents — Joseph  Carter,  Dr.  Robert 
Irby  '48MD/M,  Robert  Courain,  William  Goodwin — and  our 
current  president,  Dr.  Herbert  "Hobie"  Claiborne  '50MD/M. 
Each,  faced  with  a  unique  set  of  challenges  and  applying  his  own 
brand  of  leadership,  has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  the  Foun- 
dation to  this  milestone. 

The  Foundation  uses  a  formula  that  provides  a  five  percent 
payout  to  the  important  programs  supported  by  endowments. 
(Returns  over  five  percent  are  reinvested  in  the  principal.)  A  five 
percent  payout  in  1976,  when  endowments  accounted  for  100 
percent  of  the  funds,  produced  $480,000  for  programs.  Today, 
the  payout  produces  about  $4  million  based  on  $80  million  in 
endowments.  The  other  $20  million  is  current  investment  funds. 
Unlike  endowments,  which  are  invested  long-term,  crucial 
current  funding  is  invested  short-term  and  applied  to  immediate 
projects. 


Performance  of  Payout  Rates 

1950 
Asset  Value  Payout 

5  $1,000,000     $50,000 

6  1,000,000      60,000 

7  1,000,000      70,000 


1994 

Asset  Value  Payout 

$7,950,000    $423,000 

5,150,000     332,000 

3,320,000     253,000 


De'ferred'Chari table! Gift  Annuity 


"We've  been  good  shepherds,"  says  Claiborne.  "With  careful 
management,  money  that's  given  to  a  foundation  is  money  that 
will  benefit  the  cause  of  a  donors  children.  That  to  me  is  one  of 
the  greatest  appeals  of  endowment  giving." 

While  it  signals  a  great  event  in  time,  the  Foundation  presi- 
dents caution  against  over-celebrating.  "It's  obviously  a  very  sig- 
nificant milestone  and  I'm  delighted  to  see  it.  But  we  probably 
need  the  money  now  more  than  ever,"  remarks  Claiborne. 

"Absolutely,"  agrees  Carter.  "Most  people  think  that  when 
you  call  something  a  state-supported  medical  school,  the  state  is 
at  least  providing  the  majority  of  the  funds,  but  not  anymore,"  he 
warns.  "The  demands  on  the  endowment  fund  will  increase 
mainly  because  of  the  prospect  of  further  reductions  in  state  sup- 
port." If  there  was  ever  a  rainy  day,  this  is  it. 

"There's  a  great  potential  for  generosity  in  this  country.  I 
don't  think  it's  been  by  any  means  suppressed  by  what  seems  to 
be  a  current  social  attitude  of  selfishness,"  says  Claiborne.  Irby 
and  Carter  agree.  Irby  has  found  people  willing  to  give  who 
wondered  why  they  hadn't  been  asked  before.  Many  people  have 
recognized  the  meaning  and  the  work  of  the  Foundation  in 
supporting  the  health  sciences.  Carter  points  out  how  beneficial 
programs  have  been  funded  through  the  generosity  of  grateful 
patients  and  corporate  foundations. 

"In  terms  of  major  gifts,  we  have  to  cast  a  pretty  broad  net," 
says  Claiborne.  "We  hear  over  and  over  again  that  the  best  source 
of  new  gifts  is  from  old  givers,  and  that's  quite  true.  But  you  have 
to  keep  renewing  the  sources.  We've  really  just  begun  to  fight, 
and  we  welcome  everybody's  support." 

Susie  Wurzbach  is  a  Richmond  freelancer  who  regularly  writes  for  the 
MCV  Foundation. 


Why  is  the  Endowment  Payout  Policy  Five  Percent? 

Why  not  six?  Or  seven?  Here's  a  comparison  of  $1  million  invested  in  1950  at 
10  percent  average  annual  growth  with  payouts  of  five,  six  and  seven  percent 
each  year  over  44  years.  Six  and  seven  percent  payouts  are  admittedly  more 
favorable  in  the  first  years,  but  by  around  year  17  the  five  percent  payout  fund 
begins  to  produce  more  than  the  seven  percent  payout  fund.  By  year  18  it  is 
outproducing  the  six  percent  fund. 


The  official  dedication  of 
the  Linen-Powell  Resource 
Library  marked  another 
step  in  fulfilling  Diane 
Linen  Powells  dream  of  a 
patient-friendly,  state-of- 
the-art  cancer  library  at 
Massey  Cancer  Center. 
The  Powells  praise  the 
quality  and  efforts  of  staff, 
volunteers  and  other  con- 
tributors for  the  library's 
success,  where  more  thai 
2,000  people  have  come 
seeking  answers  to  cancer 
questions.  Funded  through 
a  gift  of  appreciated  stock 
through  a  deferred  charita- 
ble gift  annuity,  Diane  and 
Ned  are  committed  to  the 
library's  continued  success. 

'The  key  is  deciding  that 
you're  going  to  be  a  char- 
itable giver,"  she  points 
out.  Ned  agrees  and  feels 
it  begins  in  childhood. 
"We  can't  start  too  early 
teaching  our  children  the 
responsibility  of  helping, 
of  giving  back  to  the  com- 
munity. Their  lives  will 
be  more  enriched." 


For  more  information  contact: 
Michael  B.  Dowdy 
Executive  Director 
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MCV  Box  234 
Richmond,  Virginia 

23298-0234 

Phone  804.828.9734 
Facsimile  804.828.8001 


It  was  fine  weather  for  a  groundbreaking. 
Dr.  Harry  Johnson  Jr.  '53MD/M,  chairman  of 
the  Alumni  House  Committee,  VCU  President 
Dr.  Eugene  P.  Trani  and  MCVAA  President  Dr. 
Terry  Woodworth  '82PhD/M-BH  began  the  dig- 
ging for  the  Conference  Center  adjacent  to 
Alumni  House,  to  be  finished  in  fall,  1997. 
Later  in  the  day,  alumni  took  an  enthusiatic 
look  backward  at  the  150-year  history  of  the 
Egyptian  Building  with  library  archivist  Jodi 
Koste. 


Richmond  was  blooming  when  1300 
MCV  alumni,  including  the  featured  50- 
year  Class  of '46,  met  April  19-21  to 
catch  up  with  each  other  and  the  uni- 
versity and  to  remember  the  days  . . . 

Many  alumni  took  advantage  of  a  glori- 
ous spring  for  a  golf  outing  and  tours  of 
Lewis  Ginter  Bontanical  Gardens.  Den- 
tistry alumni  learned  the  latest  tech- 
niques on  another  kind  of  planting  in 
two  short  courses  on  dental  implants. 

An  annual  highlight  is  the  MCV  Alumni 
Association  meeting,  which  included 
the  Association's  awards  (top,  opposite 
page).  Virginia's  Chief  Medical  Examin- 
er, Dr.  Marcella  Fierro  '75HS/M,  spoke 
about  forensic  pathology.  (Alumni  who 
missed  her  in  person  can  read  the  inter- 
view on  page  16.)  Alumni  from  the 
Class  of  '46  and  earlier  were  President 
Eugene  Trani's  guests  at  a  50-year  Salute 
at  the  MCV  Hospitality  House. 


The  dean  brought  home  the  bacon,  or  is  it 
ham?  Obviously,  there  was  more  warmth  than 
fire  when  Allied  Health  alumni  "roasted"  a 
good-natured  Dean  Thomas  Barker  (above)  at 
his  retirement  dinner. 
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Recognizing  Service  and  Achievement 
1996  MCV  Alumni  Association 
Awards 

Outstanding  Alumnus 

Percy  Wooton  '57MD/M  (top  left) 

Hodges-Kay  Service  Award 
Richard  Barnes  '77DDS/D 

(Dean  Hunt  accepted  the  award  for 
Barnes,  who  is  ill.) 


Division  Awards 

Dentistry 

Outstanding  Alumnus 
Gordon  Prior  '66DDS/D  (left) 

Medicine 

Outstanding  Alumnus 

Harry  I.  Johnson  Jr.  '53MD/M  ( top 

right) 

Caravati  Service  Award 

Ruth  W.  Campbell  '57MD/M  (right) 

Distinguished  Faculty  Award 

Alvin  M.  Zfass  '57MD/M  (bottom  right) 

Nursing 

Award  for  Outstanding  Clinical  Practice 

Katharine  K.  Spiegel  '78BS/N  (left) 

The  Nursing  Division  chose  not  to  award 
the  Outstanding  Alumnus  and  Service 
Award 

Pharmacy 

Distinguished  Alumnus 

Nelson  Showalter  '67BS/P  (bottom  left) 

Alumnus  Service  Award 

E.  Claiborne  Robins  Sr.  '33BS/P 

(posthumously) 
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Grand  Rounds 


MCVH    Authority 

Both  houses  of  the  state  legislature  have  voted  to  set  up  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia 
Hospitals  Authority  (MCVHA).  The  authority  comes  into  existence  on  July  1,  1996  and 
has  a  year  to  complete  implementation.  MCVHA  would  take  over  all  obligations  and 
administration  of  the  hospitals,  yet  keep  intact  the  MCVH  relationship  with  the  health 
sciences  division  of  VCU.  MCVH  will  continue  to  serve  indigent  patients,  teach  medical 
students  and  keep  its  base  in  downtown  Richmond. 

Employees  of  the  hospitals  will  be  state  employees  until  a  sunset  date  of  2001.  By 
July  1,  1997,  MCVHA  will  put  its  own  grievance  procedure  in  place,  and  the  authority 
will  develop  its  own  benefits  and  compensation  schedules.  Employees  will  continue  to 
have  access  to  the  Virginia  Retirement  System. 

The  16-member  authority  board  will  include  President  Eugene  Trani,  the  dean  of 
the  School  of  Medicine,  Board  of  Visitors  members  and  gubernatorial  and  legislative 
appointees. 

The  authority  is  a  political  subdivision  of  the  state  and  exempt  from  most  state  regu- 
lations, giving  it  more  flexibility  in  purchasing  and  personnel  decisions,  and  the  ability 
to  fill  needs  quickly.  The  authority  also  may  issue  bonds  and  form  joint  ventures.  This 
flexibility  is  crucial  to  making  the  hospital  more  competitive  and  able  to  earn  enough  to 
support  its  medical  education. 

The  Authority  will  file  quarterly  financial  reports  to  the  legislature's  finance  commit- 
tees and  undergo  annual  public  audits.  For  capital  projects  costing  more  than  $5  mil- 
lion, the  Authority  must  submit  the  plan  to  the  finance  committees  of  the  legislature  for 
concurrence.  For  projects  under  $5  million,  the  Authority  does  not  require  state 
approval. 

(See  also  President  Eugene  Trani's  letter,  page  5.) 
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Student  Body  Building. 

Friends  of  VCU,  including  leadership  donor 
and  Board  of  Visitors  rector  Stuart  C.  Siegel, 
celebrated  groundbreaking  for  the  Siegel 
Center,  the  university's  $29  million  convoca- 
tion and  recreation  facility,  on  April  23. 
President  Eugene  P.  Trani  said  earlier,  "I 
believe  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
buildings  for  the  student  body  of  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University  that  will  ever 
be  built." 


Olympians 

Among  the  10,000  plus  runners  who  will 
carry  the  Olympic  torch  towards  Atlanta 
this  summer  will  be  Kelly  Brown 
'90BFA/A.  Runners  in  one-mile  relays  will 
carry  the  symbolic  torch  from  Los  Angeles 
to  Atlanta.  Kelly  will  suit  up  and  run  her 
mile  in  Philadelphia,  her  home  town.  She 
is  currently  based  in  Atlanta  and  working 
on  the  Olympic  committee  with  alumna 
Kristen  Horton  '92BS/MC. 

School  of  the  Arts  faculty  are  also  part 
of  the  U.S.  Olympic  "team."  Sculptor  Eliz- 
abeth King  was  among  eight  artists  chosen 
from  1500+  submissions  to  the  Olympic 
cultural  committee  for  "Out  of  Bounds: 
New  Work  by  Eight  Southeast  Artists." 
Her  mysterious  heads  and  figures  will  be 
on  display  with  colleagues'  work  from 
June  28-August  24. 

Art  historian  Robert  Hobbs  is  curator 
of  two  Olympic  exhibitions  highlighting 
the  work  of  more  than  40  contemporary 
African  American  artists:  "Souls  Grown 
Deep:  African  American  Vernacular  Art  of 
the  South"  and  "Thornton  Dial:  Remem- 
bering the  Road." 


How    Did    We    Do    It? 

Passing  the  MCV  Authority  bill  was  an 
enormous  task.  Two  Virginia  legislators 
spent  many  early  mornings  and  late 
evenings  meeting  with  university  repre- 
sentatives, legislative  aides  and  budget 
analysts — not  to  mention  fellow  legisla- 
tors. Delegate  Frank  Hall  and  Senator 
Benjamin  Lambert  shepherded  the  bill 
through  passage  this  winter. 

"Without  their  experience  and  under- 
standing of  the  political  process,  we  never 
would  have  seen  passage  of  such  a  monu- 
mental piece  of  legislation  in  one  session," 
says  VCU's  President  Dr.  Eugene  Trani. 
"Their  tireless  work  will  ensure  the  long- 
term  survival  of  MCV  Hospitals." 

"These  two  legislators  underscored 
our  request  by  dedicating  themselves  to  its 
approval,"  adds  Don  Gehring,  VCU's  vice 
president  for  external  relations,  who 
worked  with  them  in  all  those  meetings. 

And  they  were  glad  to  do  it.  "VCU  is  a 
wonderful  corporate  citizen,"  says  Hall. 
"They  do  an  enormous  amount  of  good — 
not  only  in  the  academic  and  healing  arts, 
but  for  the  people  of  this  community." 
Lambert  says  that  "VCU  and  MCV  are 
major  players  and  deserve  respect  and 
support  from  the  legislature." 


High    Ratings 

When  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  pub- 
lished its  national  rankings  of  top  U.S. 
graduate  schools,  several  VCU  programs 
were  recognized  once  again.  The  School  of 
Pharmacy  tied  for  10th;  the  Master's 
degree  in  Physical  Therapy  tied  at  eighth; 
the  master's  degree  in  Health  Administra- 
tion tied  at  ninth;  and  the  MFA  program 
in  the  School  of  the  Arts  tied  at  25th. 


Piece    of    AIDS    Puzzle 

A  team  of  VCU  scientists  have  provided 
what  many  AIDS  researchers  consider  the 
final  piece  in  a  puzzle  to  understanding 
the  process  of  how  HIV  infects  the  body. 
In  the  October  26,  1995  issue  of  the  jour- 
nal Nature,  the  team  described  how  the 
AIDS  virus  undermines  a  critical  function 
of  the  immune  system  that  occurs  in  sec- 
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Building    Block 


Big  and  bigger.  Not  yet  built,  VCU's 
School  of  Engineering  is  already  expand- 
ing. Dr.  Eugene  Trani  announced  in 
March  that  the  school  will  ultimately 
have  four  buildings  and  take  up  an  entire 
block  from  Main  to  Cary  and  from 
Belvidere  to  Pine  streets. 

Construction  begins  this  summer  on 
a  1 13,00  square-foot,  four-story  anchor 
building  to  face  Main  Street.  Work  will 

also  begin  soon  on  the  "clean  room"  lab-         ■■■■■^■^^^^H 
oratory  for  microelectronics  research,  which  the  state  had 
pledged  $11  million  to  build  as  an  incentive  for  Motorola,  Inc.  to 
bring  its  $3  billion  plant  to  the  Richmond  area.  Both  these  build- 
ings are  to  be  finished  by  spring  1998.  Applications  are  coming  in 
for  the  first  class,  entering  this  fall. 

The  expansion  doubles  the  cost  of  the  school  from  $20  mil- 
lion to  $40  million,  but — looking  ahead  to  graduate  programs — 
will  triple  the  space.  VCU  also  announced  in  March  that  a  two- 
year  campaign  to  raise  $17  million  for  start-up  was  successfully 
completed,  put  over  the  top  by  a  $500,000  grant  from  Philip 
Morris.  Several  nearby  counties  as  well  as  corporate  and  private 
donors  have  contributed  to  the  school. 
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The  expansion  of  the  Engineering  School  means  some  adjust- 
ment to  plans  for  a  new  Fine  Arts  building  which  was  to  have 
shared  the  block.  That  plan  would  have  renovated  and  expanded 
a  warehouse  at  Belvidere  and  Main  which  is  now  home  to  several 
crafts  departments.  The  all-new  Fine  Arts  building,  to  open  in 
1999,  might  be  on  the  north  side  of  Broad  Street  or  perhaps  at 
Floyd  just  west  of  Cabell  Library.  Since  the  old  warehouse  is  on 
the  site  of  the  Engineering  School,  it  will  be  demolished  this  sum- 
mer, and  those  arts  programs  will  have  to  move. 

While  the  School  of  Engineering  does  not  yet  have  a  building, 
it  does  have  a  virtual  home  on  the  Internet.  The  address  for  VCU 
Engineering  Home  Pages  is  http://www.vcu.edu/egrweb/ 


ondary  lymphoid  tissue  such  as  lymph 
nodes,  the  spleen  and  tonsils. 

"This  piece  of  information  makes  a  lot 
of  others  fit,"  says  Dr.  Lewis  K.  Schrager, 
an  AIDS  researcher  at  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases. 
The  scientists'  findings  represent  decades 
of  research  on  follicular  dendritic  cells,  or 
FDC's,  which  are  coated  with  antibodies 
previously  thought  to  be  capable  of  neu- 
tralizing virus  infectivity.  The  process  of 
infection  within  a  secondary  lymphoid  tis- 
sue may  continue  over  a  period  of  several 
years,  the  researchers  note,  during  which 
the  disease  eventually  progresses  from 
HIV  to  AIDS. 

According  to  Dr.  Gregory  Burton, 
assistant  professor  of  microbiology  and 
immunology,  the  findings  will  allow 
researchers  to  focus  on  the  site  where  a 
devastating  process  of  HIV  infection 
occurs.  With  this  information  researchers 
can  devise  better  vaccination  and  treat- 
ment procedures. 

Other  members  of  the  VCU  team  are 
Dr.  Andras  Szakal,  professor  of  anatomy; 


interim  chair  Dr.  John  Tew  and  graduate 
student  Sonya  Heath  — both  from  micro- 
biology and  immunology,  and  medical 
student  Grant  Tew. 


Skills    in    Translation 

VCU  President  Eugene  Trani  and  leaders 
from  four  other  U.S.  universities  went  to 
South  Africa  last  December,  to  help  bring 
a  more  effective  and  expanded  health  care 
program  to  that  country. 

South  Africa's  President  Nelson  Man- 
dela asked  for  this  consortium,  which 
includes  personnel  from  traditionally 
black  medical  colleges,  to  help  his  country. 
Currently  almost  half  of  South  Africans 
lack  adequate  housing,  sanitation  and  safe 
water.  Under  apartheid,  three-quarters  of 
the  government's  health-care  funding 
went  to  less  than  20  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

"It  was  inspiring  to  see  a  minor  mira- 
cle underway  in  South  Africa,"  Trani  said 
of  reforms  made  on  Mandela's  path  to 
"Reconciliation."  The  U.S.  team  attended  a 


ceremony  in  which  the  University  of 
Natal,  a  formerly  all-white  medical  school, 
awarded  MDs  to  more  than  500  practicing 
black  South  African  physicians. 

With  the  support  of  participating 
medical  schools,  the  U.S.  consortium  will 
focus  first  on  improving  child  survival, 
maternal  health,  and  treatment  of 
HIV/AIDS,  substance  abuse  and  mental 
illness.  The  consortium  will  translate  for 
South  Africa  its  experience  in  training  dis- 
advantaged African  Americans  to  become 
health  care  providers  for  economically  and 
socially  disadvantaged  communities. 


House    of    Hope 

Since  1985,  20,000  guests  have  called  the 
Hospitality  House  their  temporary  home. 
Coming  from  every  state  and  more  than 
30  countries,  the  guests  are  patients  in 
treatment  or  their  visiting  families. 

In  February  1994,  Hospitality  House 
moved  from  the  28-bed  Zeigler  House  to  a 
freshly  renovated  hotel  that  can  accom- 
modate 250  people.  The  former  Days  Inn 
on  East  Marshall  Street  was  redesigned  to 
be  more  "comfortable,  private  and  home- 
like," says  Maureen  Baker,  acting  executive 
director.  "It  was  very  difficult  to  turn  peo- 
ple away,"  she  says  of  the  old  location.  "We 
can  now  serve  everyone  in  need." 

On  one  wall  of  the  lobby  is  a  great 
brass  "Tree  of  Hope"  given  by  the  Sophia 
and  Nathan  Gumenick  Family.  Its  leaves 
are  inscribed  with  the  names  of  donors  of 
$100  and  more,  or  the  names  of  people 
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Went   to    the    Dance! 

On  March  4,  the  VCU  Rams  beat  the  Seahawks  of  UNC- Wilmington  46-43  and  won  the 
right  to  represent  the  Colonial  Athletic  Association  in  a  bid  for  the  NCAA  champi- 
onship. It  was  an  explosive  victory,  taking  the  Rams  to  "the  dance"  for  the  first  time  in 
eleven  years.  Euphoric  VCU  fans  mobbed  the  floor  and  held  Coach  Sonny  Smith  aloft  to 
cut  down  the  net.  "Dick  Sanders  (Rams'  Athletic  Director)  hired  me  to  do  this,"  Smith 
told  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  after  the  game,  "and  it  took  a  hell  of  a  long  time  to 
get  it  done." 

VCU  also  hosted  six  teams  for  the  first  and  second  rounds  of  the  East  Region  NCAA 
on  March  15  and  17. 

On  March  14,  VCU  played  a  close  game  with  the  Mississippi  State  team  who  had 
beaten  undefeated  University  of  Kentucky  to  come  to  the  NCAA.  Defense  was  better 
than  offense  for  both  teams,  with  a  final  score  of  58-50,  game  to  Mississippi — but  we 
were  there! 


they  want  to  honor.  Another  wall  lists 
many  more.  Still,  Baker  adds,  "We  need 
continued  support.  Even  a  single  lamp 
would  be  wonderful."  To  light  up  a  room, 
call  Baker  at  (804)  828-6901. 


Window 
Within 

Drawing  From  Within, 
the  1996  Engagement 
calendar  created  by 
the  Virginia  Treatment 
Center  for  Children 
features  artwork  creat- 
ed by  kids  with  emo- 
tional, behavioral  and 
mental  disabilities,  who  are  patients  at 
MCV  Hospital.  Music  and  art  therapy  for 
these  children  is  often  an  intriguing  win- 
dow into  who  they  really  are. 

Calendar  proceeds  support  arts  at  the 
center  and  fund  research  at  the  Common- 
wealth Institute  for  Child  and  Family 
Studies.  Order  the  calendar  from  the  insti- 
tute at  (804)  828-4393. 


Seeing    in    Black    &    White 

VCU  Professors  John  Moeser  and  Christo- 
pher Silver  have  published  Separate  City, 
a  book  that  makes  some  astute  observa- 
tions about  the  cohesiveness  of  the  South's 
black  population  in  the  years  of  segrega- 
tion. The  authors,  both  white,  focus  on 
Richmond,  Atlanta  and  Memphis,  from 
1940-48. 

Moeser  and  Silver  believe  that  as  soci- 
ety opened  to  the  black  community  after 
the  civil  rights  movement,  blacks  stopped 
relying  so  much  on  their  own  communal 
bond  as  they  once  had  to.  As  some  blacks 
acquired  wealth,  they  left  cities  for  sub- 
urbs, and  ties  broke  down  further.  Dr. 
Avon  Drake,  VCU  professor  of  African 
American  studies  agrees.  "The  black  com- 
munity was  stronger  when  the  profession- 
al and  business  classes  lived  in  closer  prox- 
imity to  the  working  class  and  the  poor." 

The  widening  gap  between  well-off 
and  poor  means  that  now  blacks  and 
whites  have  "radically  different  percep- 
tions of  reality."  Moeser  and  Silver  believe 
that  interracial  harmony  is  possible  only 
through  communication — which,  they 
say,  rarely  takes  place  in  Richmond. 


Schizophrenic    Genes 

An  eight-year,  multimillion  dollar  study  of 
schizophrenia  has  finally  paid  off:  a  team 
of  researchers  from  VCU  and  Ireland  have 
discovered  conclusive  evidence  that  con- 
firms the  location  of  a  specific  gene  that 
contributes  to  the  risk  of  developing  schiz- 
ophrenia in  individuals  who  carry  it. 

For  eight  years  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  supported  VCU 
researchers  probing  the  genetic  basis  for 
one  of  the  most  debilitating  of  all  psychi- 
atric disorders.  The  role  of  heredity  in  the 
development  of  schizophrenia  has  long 
been  under  evaluation.  But  until  now,  sci- 
entists had  not  been  able  to  confirm  the 
genetic  link,  which  has  held  back  efforts  to 
clone  specific  genes  for  laboratory 
research  to  develop  improved  therapies. 

"We've  turned  on  a  light  in  a  very  dark 
room,"  said  Dr.  Kenneth  Kendler,  profes- 
sor of  psychiatry  and  psychiatric  genetics 
who  reported  the  findings. 


Dual    Care 

VCU's  Department  of  Physical  Medicine 
and  Rehabilitation  has  received  a  five  year, 
$1.8  million  grant  to  support  a  model  sys- 
tem of  care  for  people  with  spinal  cord 
injury  at  MCVH.  The  grant,  which  began 
October  1,  1995  comes  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education's  National  Insti- 
tute on  Disability  and  Rehabilitation 
Research.  Though  eighteen  such  grants 
were  written  nationwide,  the  project 
makes  MCVH  the  regional  reference  cen- 
ter and  the  only  facility  on  the  East  Coast 
which  has  a  similar  system  for  people  with 
traumatic  brain  injury. 

"This  award  recognizes  that  our  center 
is  doing  an  outstanding  job  of  treating 
patients  with  spinal  cord  injury,"  said  Dr. 
William  McKinley,  director  of  Spinal  Cord 
Injury  Services  at  MCV  Hospitals  and 
principal  investigator  on  the  grant.  "It 
points  to  us  as  a  model  site  for  other  cen- 
ters around  the  country." 

David  X.  Cifu,  medical  director  of  the 
Rehabilitation  and  Research  Center  at 
VCU  thinks  the  combination  is  signifi- 
cant. "As  awareness  of  mild  to  moderate 
brain  injury  increases,  we  find  that  as 
many  as  50  percent  of  spinal  cord  injury 
patients  also  have  some  degree  of  brain 
injury.  It's  important  to  further  investigate 
the  area  of  dual  disability."  Only  four  insti- 
tutions in  the  U.S.  are  recognized  as  model 
systems  for  both  spinal  cord  and  traumat- 
ic brain  injuries. 
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"By  studying  a 
simple  system  like 
the  molecular  process 
of  sea  urchin  gametes 
at  fertilization,  we  can 
gain  a  better  under- 
standing of 
the  fertilization  in 
mammals.  This  work 
also  has  major  implica- 
tions in  the  treatment 

of  infertility  and  the  development  of  effective 

birth  control  strategies." 


"To  be  an  effective  state  chief  executive,  you 
[must  be  able  to  initiate  policy  and  to  reject 
some  things  presented  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly. .  .  You  should  be  able  to  work  with  differ- 
ent factions  to  develop  a  social  policy  agenda, 
especially  in  health,  economics,  and  the  well 
being  of  the  people  you  serve." 

Former  Virginia  Governor  Douglas  Wilder 

spoke  to  medical  students  and  master's  candi- 
dates in  public  health  administration  about 
health  policy  and  politics,  in  March. 


"Affirmative  action  is  about  integrating  places 

that  count:  the  board  rooms  of  America,  the 

classrooms  of  our  universities." 

Dr.  Roger  Wilkins,  Clarence  J.  Robinson  Pro- 
fessor of  History  and  American  Culture  at 
George  Mason  University,  spoke  For  in  a  debate 
on  the  need  for  affirmative  action  in  January. 


Chemistry  by  design,  an  image  of  dendritic  (spiky)  C60 
clusters  (the  white  pools)  growing  on  a  graphite  surface 
Nearly  200  scientists  from  23  countries — in  physics, 
chemistry,  materials  science  and  chemical  engineer- 
ing— explored  possible  superconducting  materials 
and  other  issues  in  October  at  the  Symposium  on 
the  Science  and  Technology  of  Atomically 
Engineered  Materials,  developed  by  VCU's 
Physics  Department  and  held  every  four  years 
Proceedings  from  jena@gems.vcu.edu. 


"All  praises  due  to  love,  when  will  we  see  it? 
This  is  the  time  we've  got  to  look  for  love." 

International  a  capella  singers  Sweet  Honey 
in  the  Rock  at  a  benefit  for  the  Center  for 
International  Programs'  Study  Abroad- 
Scholarship  Fund,  at  Cathedral  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  February  12. 


Dr.  William  Lennarz,  award-winning  pioneer  in 
the  field  of  biochemistry  and  cell  biology  of  gly- 
coproteins. "Sperm  Meets  Egg,"  Innovator  in 
Biochemistry  Lecture,  April  1 . 

"Forty-year-olds  are  having  children,  80-year- 
olds  are  remarrying  and  scandalizing  their  mid- 
dle-age children.  The  whole  shape  of  the  life 
cycle  has  been  fundamentally  altered." 

Gail  Sheehy,  author  of  Passages  and  New  Pas- 
sages, at  a  lunch  to  benefit  research  on  breast 
cancer  at  the  Massey  Cancer  Center.  The  Valen- 
tine's Day  lunch  raised  $46,000. 

"The  best  affirmative  action  I  had  growing  up 
was  my  mother  and  father." 

Nationally  syndicated  talk  radio  host  Armstrong 
Williams,  argued  Against  at  the  same  debate. 
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Deans    Step    Down 

Dr.  John  Ruggiero  will 
retire  as  dean  of  the  School 
of  Pharmacy  on  June  30, 
1996,  after  a  14-year  run. 
Ruggiero  helped  develop 
the  new  Doctor  of  Pharma- 
cy program,  launched  in 
August  1995,  and  he  is 
pleased  that  he  was  able  to 
watch  over  its  first  year. 
Another  sign  of  the  school's  quality  under 
Ruggiero  is  its  10th  place  tie  in  this  year's 
national  graduate  program  rankings  from 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report.  Ruggiero 
looks  forward  to  "working  closely  with 
faculty,  staff  and  administration  to  ensure 
a  smooth  transition  for  the  new  dean,  Dr. 
Victor  Yanchick,  who  was  dean  of  phar- 
macy at  University  of  Oklahoma." 

Dr.  Thomas  Barker, 
Dean  of  the  School  of 
I    Allied  Health  Professionals, 

^  iK'^J         nas  a'so  announced  his 
retirement  June  30th. 
Two  programs  from  his 
school  also  made  the  U.S. 
News  rankings.  The  Mas- 
ter's degree  in  Physical 
Therapy  tied  at  eighth,  and 
the  Master's  degree  in  Health  Administra- 
tion tied  at  ninth.  Dr.  Cecil  Drain,  chair  of 
nurse  anesthesia,  will  be  interim  dean 
from  July  1 . 

"I  don't  have  any  commitments  as 
yet,"  Dr.  Barker  said.  "But  I'm  sure  some- 
thing will  come  along.  It  always  does." 


Can't    Ask    for    Better" 

"I  hate  to  leave.  You 
couldn't  ask  for  a 
better  life  and  career,"  says 
Dr.  Richard  Hardy  '62MS/ 
AH(RC)ofhis28yearsat 
VCU — most  of  them  spent 
as  dean  of  the  School  of 
Rehabilitation  Counseling 
or  later  as  chairman  of  the 
department.  Hardy,  57,  will 
retire  July  1 .  "About  five  years  ago,"  he 
laughs,  "Art  School  Dean  Murry  DePillars 
took  a  straw  poll  of  deans  and  chairmen. 
As  nearly  as  he  could  find  out,  I  had  been 
at  VCU  the  longest." 

Under  Hardy's  direction,  the  depart- 
ment developed  many  courses  in  rehabili- 
tation, presided  over  a  flourishing  evening 
college  and  a  weekend  program  for  work- 
ing professionals.  "We  offered  the  first 
addiction  courses  in  the  country,  in  1972." 
From  a  first  state  grant  of  $110,000,  the 
department  has  brought  $6  1/2  million  to 


the  university  over  the  last  20  years.  Their 
work  has  become  even  more  effective 
recently  because  of  collaboration  with 
other  university  experts  at  VCU's  Center 
for  Drug  and  Alcohol  Studies.  The  Cen- 
ter's director,  pharmacologist  Dr.  Robert 
Balster,  says,  "Obviously,  Dr.  Hardy's  lead- 
ership in  support  of  ADR  is  very  impor- 
tant." 

Hardy  and  his  faculty  published  the 
first  and  other  major  textbooks  in  the  field 
and  consulted  around  the  world.  "I've 
consulted  in  South  Africa,  Kenya,  Brazil, 
Peru — and  in  both  Iraq  and  Iran.  It's  been 
a  great  experience." 

Today,  Hardy  is  concerned  that  "sub- 
stance abuse  will  get  even  worse.  Many 
drugs,  like  meta-amphetamines  can  be 
made  at  home.  More  drugs  are  pouring 
into  the  country  from  Latin  America  and 
elsewhere.  And  there's  a  lot  of  societal  dis- 
content," he  says.  "There  needs  to  be  a 
'castle  on  the  hill'  for  everybody,  some- 
thing that  gives  them  hope." 


A    Careful    Reading 

"What  we  do,  really,  is  take  care  of  peo- 
ple," says  Lou  Abbey  '95  MFA/H&S. 

"Sometimes  in  all  this  rush  of  cramming 
and  competition,  that  gets  lost."  Abbey,  a 
dental  pathologist  who  has  taught  in  the 
dental  school  for  25  years,  is  also  a  poet 
who  graduated  from  VCU's  Creative  Writ- 
ing program  last  year.  His  course  in  "Med- 


ical Humanities"  is  designed  to  broaden 
medical  students'  perspective  on  ethics, 
creativity  and  critical  thinking  in  medical 
practice. 

"Reading  and  literature  should  be  part 
of  everyone's  life,"  Abbey  says.  "It  allows 
us  not  only  to  question  our  own  experi- 
ence, but  also  to  see  it  more  clearly." 
Dental  and  medical  students  meet  weekly 
to  discuss  and  learn  from  the  works  of 
Steinbeck,  Joyce  and  Alice  Walker,  among 
others.  "We  take  patient  histories  all  the 
time,"  Abbey  says.  "Those  are  stories  we 
need  to  be  able  to  hear  with  compassion." 
He  keeps  discussions  tied  to  students'  per- 
sonal experiences  and  situations  they  may 
confront  professionally.  "Unless  they  get 
in  touch  with  themselves  they  won't  be 
successful  at  hearing  their  patients." 

Ashby  Watson  '79BS  '87MS/N,  a 
nurse  at  the  Massey  Cancer  Center  (side- 
bar, page  8)  is  taking  the  class  because  "I 
think  we  sometimes  can  get  focused  on 
the  science  of  healing  and  forget  about  the 
art.  The  class  gives  us  the  chance  to  reflect 
on  the  lives  of  our  patients  as  well  as  the 
direction  offered  us  by  our  textbooks." 

Abbey  hopes  that  students  who  enroll 
in  his  course  will  leave  with  some  of  what 
he  gained  from  his  MFA  studies.  As  doctor 
and  poet  William  Carlos  Williams  wrote, 
"It  is  difficult/  to  get  the  news  from 
poems/  yet  men  die  miserably  every  day/ 
for  lack/  of  what  is  found  there." 


Giving    Back 

Nathan  Samuel  Gumenick  made  millions 
as  a  visionary  real  estate  developer — one 
of  his  projects  was  the  first  high-rise 
apartment  building  in  Miami.  He  and  his 
wife,  Sophia,  were  no  less  visionary  as 
philanthropists;  dtey  also  gave  millions 
away. 

VCU  was  a  beneficiary,  along  with 
universities  and  medical  centers  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Florida,  the  Holocaust  Memor- 
ial Museum  in  Washington  and  many 
more.  In  1992  the  Gumenicks  gave 
$250,000  to  VCU  for  research  on 
Alzheimer's  disease.  They  donated  more 
than  $1  million  to  establish  the  Sophia 
and  Nathan  Gumenick  Suites  at  MCV 
Hospitals.  The  Gumenick  family  also  gave 
$250,000  to  MCVH's  new  Ambulatory 
Care  Center. 

In  1991,  the  Gumenicks  received  the 
Wayne  Medal  for  outstanding  service  to 
the  university. 

After  suffering  for  years  from 
Alzheimer's,  Nathan  Gumenick  died 
April  28  in  Florida.  He  was  94. 


Irish    Warmth 

Dr.  Fergus  O'M. 
Shiel,  professor  of 
pathology,  died 
March  24,  of  com- 
plications from 
asthma.  He  was  69 
and  had  taught  at 
MCV  since  1968.  He 
was  a  cardiac  pathol- 
ogist who  had  devel- 
oped a  practice  as  a 
medical  witness  in 
court  cases. 
But,  "teaching  was  his  passion,"  said 
Larry  Braudrick,  of  the  department.  In 
fact,  the  day  before  his  death,  Shiel  had 
gone  into  his  office  to  meet  a  student. 
Born  in  Dublin  and  educated  in  Ireland 
and  England,  Shiel  was  "a  fine  man,  ever- 
body's  friend.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
all  of  us — students  and  faculty  in  the 
School  of  Medicine." 


Vital  Signs 
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Charles  Newland  '27MD/M  celc 
brated  his  95th  birthday  last  October. 
Retired  now,  Charles  began  his  long 
practice  in  Brevard,  NC  in  1928. 
With  other  local  doctors  he  estab- 
lished a  health  department  and  a  hos- 
pital in  Brevard  in  1932.  He  is 
remembered  by  many  of  his  former 
patients  as  one  of  the  few  doctors  who 
still  made  house  calls.  How  do  you 
live  to  be  95?  "Keep  a  clear  conscience 
and  exercise,"  he  says. 
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•Annie  Wilkerson  '38MD/M  was 

featured  last  fall  as  Tar  Heel  of  the 
Week  in  the  Raleigh  (NC)  News  & 
Observer.  In  September,  she  was  hon- 
ored by  her  colleagues  at  a  banquet  at 
the  Rex  Classic,  a  pro-am  golf  tourna- 
ment to  raise  money  for  education 
and  research  into  breast  and  prostate 
cancer. 
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The  School  of  Medicine's  Class  of 

'44  has  named  a  room  in  the  Alumni 
House  and  Conference  Center.  Led  by 
their  chairman,  Merrit  Foster,  the 
class  surpassed  their  goal  of  $25,000 
and  raised  more  than  $31,000  in  gifts 
and  pledges  from  24  class  members. 
Thanks  to  all  who  participated. 
The  School  of  Medicine's  Class  of 
'49  named  a  room  in  the  Alumni 
House  and  Conference  Center.  Their 
chairman,  John  Thornton,  secured 
gifts  and  pledges  from  1 1  classmates. 
•Claude  Frazier  '44MD  '45HS/M 
published  the  Allergy-Free  Vegetarian 
Cookbook  in  1995.  Claude  is  currently 
working  on  a  book  about  medical 
ethics. 

•Robert  Dutton,  'Joseph  Masters, 
•Robert  Melgaard,  'David  Palm- 
strom,  'Ralph  Statler — all 
'49MD/M — and  their  spouses  held  a 
mini-reunion  on  Nantucket  Island  in 
1995.  This  year  the  group  plans  to 
meet  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  where 
they  will  be  hosted  by  Philip  London 
'49MD/M,  who  is  "the  sixth  member 
of  our  coterie." 


The  School  of  Medicine's  Class 
of  '54,  led  by  Alton  Sharpe  Jr., 
Waverly  Cole,  and  Laurie  Rennie, 

has  raised  $25,000  to  name  a  room  in 
the  Alumni  House  and  Conference 
Center,  with  gifts  and  pledges  from  45 
class  members.  Thanks  to  all  of  you 
who  supported  this  effort. 
H.  Maynard  Bellamy  '58MD/M  has 
been  named  associate  dean  for  veter- 
ans affairs  and  associate  professor  of 
internal  medicine  at  Bowman  Gray 
School  of  Medicine  at  Wake  Forest 
University. 

Agnes  Canzona  '58C/Dietetics  is  a 
clinical  dietician  at  NCBH,  the  com- 
prehensive Cancer  Center  /  Teaching 
Facility  of  Bowman  Gray  School  of 
Medicine  at  Wake  Forest  University. 
•Corinne  Dorsey  '54RN  '65FJS/N 
received  the  prestigious  R.  Louise 
McManus  Award  from  the  National 
Council  of  State  Boards  of  Nursing  in 
1995.  She  is  currently  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Virginia  Board  of  Nursing. 
She  lives  in  Quinton,  VA. 
•Nancy  Durrett  '58BS  '72MS/N  has 
been  named  executive  director  of  the 
Virginia  Board  of  Nursing  after  serv- 
ing as  assistant  executive  director  for 
1 1  years. 

John  Glick  '50MD/M  and  his  wife 
Geraldine  were  recognized  for  their 
decades  of  service  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  during  Bridgewater  College's 
annual  President's  Dinner. 
•C.  Kinsey  Glover  '56MD/M  retired 
after  28  years  as  an  opthamologist  in 
Fredericksburg. 

V.  A.  Marks  '51MD/M  received  a  cer- 
tificate of  appreciation  from  the  Flori- 
da Medical  Association  in  recognition 
of  his  faithful,  untiring  service. 
'Donald  McNeill  '54MD  '57HS/M 
ran  for  the  Happy  Creek  District  seat 
on  the  Warren  County  Board  of 
Supervisors.  Donald  is  a  semi-retired 
doctor,  the  physician  for  the  county 
jail,  DuPont,  and  Randolph-Macon 
Academy. 

Walter  Pierce  '54DDS/D  received 
the  Distinctive  Services  Award  from 
the  Emory  8<  Henry  Alumni  Associa- 
tion for  service  to  the  college. 
*C.J.  Robbins  '57MD  '61HS/M      " 
retired  in  December  1995  after  35 
years  as  a  obstetrician  and 
gynecologist. 


Malcolm  Tenney  Jr.  '59MD/M, 
after  31  years  in  public  health,  was 
honored  when  the  building  that  he 
helped  design  was  renamed  the  "Dr. 
M.  Tenney  Jr.  Health  Clinic"  in 
Staunton,  VA. 

•Norman  Tingle  '51MD/M  and  his 
wife  Selma  celebrated  their  49th  wed- 
ding anniversary  with  a  special  night 
at  Richmond's  Jefferson  Hotel.  Cele- 
brating 100  years  in  Richmond,  the 
Jefferson  offered  a  Centennial  Second 
Honeymoon  Package  to  any  couple 
who  spent  their  honeymoon  night  at 
the  hotel  and  still  had  the  bill  and 
proof  of  a  wedding  date.  In  that  case, 
the  Jefferson  would  offer  a  room  at 
the  same  rate.  Selma  found  the  bill  in 
an  old  scrap  book,  and  the  Tingles 
enjoyed  their  49th  wedding  anniver- 
sary night  at  The  Jefferson  Hotel,  for 
only  $6. 

'Stanley  Wellins  '59DDS/D  has 
assumed  command  of  the  722d 
Medical  Group,  March  Air  Force 
Base,  CA. 

*  Peter  Yeatras  '54DDS/D  has  had 
his  own  Winchester,  VA.  dentistry 
practice  for  41  years. 
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Carlos  Espinel  '69HS/M,  chair  of 
MCV's  nephrology  division  1972-77, 
analyzed  a  fifteeth-century  fresco  in 
the  British  journal,  Lancet.  In  "Saint 
Peter  Healing  the  Sick  with  His  Shad- 
ow," by  Massacio,  he  found  an  early 
depiction  of  the  effects  of  polio.  He 
adds  that  "Massacio's  masterpiece 
also  compels  us  to  feel  for  the  patient. 
.  .  ."  He  is  now  director  of  the  Blood 
Pressure  Center  of  Washington,  locat- 
ed in  Arlington,  VA  and  a  faculty 
member  at  Georgetown  University's 
School  of  Medicine. 
Daniel  Grabeel  '67DDS/D  received 
the  Fellowship  Award  from  the  Acad- 
emy of  General  Dentistry.  Daniel  is 
on  the  staff  at  Virginia  Baptist  and 
Lynchburg  General  Hospitals. 
Anne  Hutchenson    62BS/N  was  one 
of  the  recipients  of  the  1995  Great  100 
Award  for  Nursing  Excellence,  in 
North  Carolina.  Anne  was  honored 
with  a  commemorative  plaque  and 
pin  at  a  black  tie  dinner  and  dance 
last  September. 

*MCV  Alumni  Association  member 
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IN  PRACTICE 

Regan  Crump  78BS/N 

An  Advocate 


By    Anita     Navarro     '91BS/MC 

Regan  Crump  is  a  good  man  in  a  crisis,  as  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  knows  well.  Com- 
mander Crump  was  part  of  the  PHS  disaster 
medical  team  providing  patient  care  after  Hur- 
ricane Hugo  at  St.  CroLx  in  1989,  and  after 
major  floods  in  Georgia  in  1994.  In  St.  Croix 
again  in  1995  after  Hurricane  Marilyn,  Crump 
was  chief  nurse  for  the  PHS  disaster  medical 
assistance  team,  providing  direct  care  to 
patients  and  serving  on  the  management  team 
integrating  PHS  resources  with  those  in  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

But  the  1995  Alumni  Star  from  the  School 
of  Nursing  is  also  in  for  the  long  haul,  the  daily 
devastations  people  face.  He  has  been  in  public 
health  for  18  years.  Now  he  is  deputy  chief  for 
community  health  in  the  Division  of  Commu- 
nity 8;  Migrant  Health. 

"I  enjoy  work  that  makes  a  difference  on  a 
large  scale,"  Crump  says.  "I  work  with  com- 
munity-based organizations,  public  and  pri- 
vate, in  a  program  called  Models  That  Work 
which  provides  practical  advice  on  innovation 
in  primary  health  care  for  underserved  popula- 
tions. As  part  of  the  federal  government,  we 
provide  grants,  technical  assistance  and  other 
types  of  support  to  help  the  community-based 
organizations  implement  their  programs." 

One  Model  That  Works  is  the  "Fund  for 
Moms,"  in  Vista,  California.  Rancho  Vista 
National  Bank  makes  interest-free  loans  to 
low-income,  uninsured  women  to  pay  for  pre- 
natal care.  These  women  receive  care  at  Vista 
Community  Clinic  and  from  private  doctors, 
who  lower  their  fees  for  women  in  the  pro- 
gram. Thanks  to  the  program,  the  number  of 
mothers  who  deliver  without  prenatal  care  has 
dropped  66  percent,  with  only  a  one  percent 
rate  of  loan  default. 


Crump's  interest  in  health  care  began 
early.  His  mother  was  a  nurse,  and  his  father  a 
laboratory  technician.  Fueled  by  an  interest  and 
aptitude  in  science,  Crump  decided  on  nursing. 
"I  could  combine  my  interest  in  the  sciences 
with  the  enjoyment  I  found  in  working  with 
people  to  make  a  difference." 

"I  chose  MCV  because  it  was  a  state 
school,  close  to  my  hometown,  and  a  large 
teaching  institution,"  he  says.  "The  impact  of 
being  in  the  city  was  substantial — it  was  reali- 
ty." His  work  as  a  nursing  assistant  in  MCV 
Hospital's  burn  unit  was  "emotionally  painful" 
but  invaluable.  "I  have  not  since  dealt  with 
such  extensive  and  rapid  physical  devastation. 
It  was  amazing  the  way  nurses  and  other  staff 
supported  both  patients  and  one  another." 

Following  his  work  with  individual 
patients  as  a  clinical  nurse  for  the  Public  Health 
Service  Hospital  in  Norfolk,  and  work  as  a  fam- 
ily nurse  practitioner  in  ambulatory  care, 
Crump  changed  his  career  focus  to  large  popu- 
lations and  earned  his  Doctorate  in  Public 
Health  from  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

In  addition  to  his  leadership  in  Models 
That  Work,  Crump's  current  job  includes 
primary  health  care  administration  and  pro- 
gram development  for  more  than  2,000  sites 
nation-wide. 

It's  a  tall  order.  And  Crump  admits  that  in 
his  "personal  constitution"  of  principles  to  live 
by,  "balance  is  very  difficult  for  me.  I  am  trying 
to  keep  measurable  outcomes  in  sight,  putting 
first  things  first.  It  is  better  to  make  progress 
than  to  worry  about  perfection." 

He  comments,  "In  a  time  when  many  peo- 
ple are  frustrated  with  the  federal  government, 
I  am  happy  to  be  part  of  this  government 
agency  because  I  feel  that  my  work  meets  a 
need  that  people  often  choose  not  to  see."  One 
reason  he  continues  to  be  effective  is  that  no 
matter  how  large  the  population,  Crump  never 
fails  to  see  the  individuals.  Like  the  homeless 
mother  of  a  two-week  old  baby  in  a  shelter  in 
downtown  Washington.  "She  was  too  mal- 
nourished to  breastfeed,  didn't  have  a  place  to 
store  formula.  Having  a  baby  and  no  home  is 
beyond  my  concept  of  how  people  should  live 
in  our  nation's  capital.  If  it  were  not  for  certain 


agencies,  the  underserved  would  be  ignored," 
says  Crump. 

Accepting  his  award  at  the  Alumni  Star 
dinner,  Crump  thanked  "the  people  who 
taught  me  what  primary  care  is  all  about.  I 
want  to  thank  the  homeless  for  teaching  me 
what  it's  like  to  live  without  a  kitchen  or  a 
bathroom.  I  want  to  thank  migrant  workers  for 
teaching  me  about  modern-day  slavery." 

And  then,  he  challenged  his  audience  of 
fellow  alumni  and  faculty.  "There  were  so 
many  leaders  and  decision  makers  and  great 
minds  in  that  room,"  he  remembered  later.  He 
asked  them,  "If  you  haven't  thought  about 
diversity  and  its  impact  on  health,  think  about 
it  now.  Not  just  cultural  but  socio-economic 
diversity.  Many  people  are  against  welfare, 
against  Medicaid,  opposed  to  immigrants. 
Health  and  social  disparities  may  get  much 
worse  if  we  don't  start  to  turn  things  around. 

"Speak  up  for  the  underserved,"  Crump 
said.  "Be  an  advocate.  I  don't  know  about  'a 
thousand  points  of  light,'  but  every  day  you  do 
that,  you're  a  star." 

Anita  Navarro  is  working  on  a  master's  degree  in 
higher  education  administration  at  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary. 


Susan  McFadden  '63BS/AHI0T) 

received  the  1995  Member  Achieve- 
ment Award  from  the  Council  on 
Licensure,  Enforcement  and  Regula- 
tion (CLEAR).  Susan  is  director  of 
regulatory  affairs  for  the  American 
Occupational  Therapy  Certification 
Board. 

•Charles  Nelson  Jr.  '63DDS/D  and 
his  son,  Charles  Nelson  III 
'94DDS/D  are  now  partners  in  a  fami- 
ly dentistry  practice  in  Manassas,  VA 
Ronald  Pack  '68BS/P  received  the 
1995  Business  of  the  Year  Award  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight-Smithfield-Windsor 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Ron  was 


acknowledged  for  his  efforts  to  build 
up  the  town  of  Smithfield,  VA.  Pack 
owns  Smithfield  Station,  a  motel  with 
docking  facilities  and  a  restaurant 
overlooking  the  Pagan  River. 
Lee  Sayre  '66MHA/AH  retired  in 
January,  after  47  years  as  a  hospital 
administrator. 

♦Jack  Ward  '63BS/P  ran  for  a  sec- 
ond term  as  the  Republican  candidate 
in  the  Hanover  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  in  1995.  Governor 
George  Allen  appointed  Jack  to  the 
Virginia  Board  of  Pharmacy  in  July 
1995.  Jack  has  also  joined  the  staff  of 


Health  Corporation  of  Virginia 
(HCV)  as  a  special  assistant  to  the 
president. 

Yvonne  ens  Smith  Veal  '88MD/M  is 
president  of  the  National  Medical 
Association  which  represents  20,000 
black  physicians. 

Thomas  Wright  Jr.  '69DDS/D  was 
named  fellow  of  the  American  Acade- 
my of  Implant  Dentistry.  He  was  one 
of  190  from  a  total  of  2,400  members 
of  the  academy  to  achieve  the  rank  of 
fellowship. 


*MCV  Alumni  Association  member 
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*Dandridge  Allen    71  DDS/D 
received  the  Academy  of  General 
Dentistry's  Mastership  Award.  Dan- 
dridge  maintains  a  private  practice  in 
Berryville,  VA  and  is  on  staff  at  the 
free  clinic  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
Debra  Barnes  '77BS/N  '90MEd/E 
has  been  named  to  the  Arizona  Board 
of  Nursing.  Debra  is  chairwoman  of 
the  Home  Care  Education  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  the  Arizona  Associa- 
tion for  Home  Care. 
Patricia  Caulkin    78BS/N  '84MS/Ed 
was  hired  as  the  first  school  nurse  in 
the  Waynesboro,  VA  School  Division. 
Donald  Carwile    75MD/M  and 
William  Jones  '80MD/M  have  joined 
their  practice  with  Centra  Health  as 
the  new  Brookneal  Family  Medical 
Center  in  Virginia. 
Arthur  Dunnington  '73MD/M  and 
Gary  Seigel  MD  are  associated  with 
Arthritis  Consultants  of  Tidewater. 
They  recently  opened  offices  in 
Franklin,  VA. 

Nancy  Engstrom  '73BS/P  gave  birth 
to  Soren  Lars  Engstrom  on  January 
14,  1995. 

Cleveland  Francis  Jr.  '73MD/M  was 
nominated  for  country  male  vocalist 
of  the  year,  and  country  album  of  the 
year  by  the  Washington  Area  Music 
Association,  for  his  latest  album 
You've  Got  Me  Now.  Our  favorite  car- 
diologist-heartbreaker. 
Jerry  Germoth  '75BS/P  '79MO/M 
was  elected  president  of  the  Shenan- 
doah Memorial  Hospital  Medical 
Staff  for  1996.  Jerry,  his  wife  Vicky, 
and  their  4  children  live  in  Wood- 
stock, VA. 

William  Hovland  '74MD/M  was 
recently  appointed  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  DePaul  Medical  Center. 
William  has  been  on  staff  at  DePaul 
Medical  Center  since  1978  and  is  a 
physician  partner  with  DePaul  Med- 
ical Group. 

James  Madory  '71MHA/AH  retired 
as  CEO/President  of  Grand  Strand 
Regional  Medical  Center  Myrtle 
Beach,  SC  in  July  1995.  James 
received  the  Order  of  the  Palmetto, 
South  Carolina's  highest  award  for 
merit  and  service,  from  Governor 
David  Beasley  in  August,  1995. 
William  Martin  '76DDS/D  received 
the  Academy  of  General  Dentistry's 
Mastership  Award.  William  also 
maintains  a  private  practice  and  is  a 
dental  staff  member  at  Centra  Health. 
*  James  McDaniel  '76MD/M  has 
been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Physicians.  James  practices 
pulmonology  and  internal  medicine 
with  Eastern  Shore  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  Nassawadox,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  medical  staff  of  the 


Northampton-Accomack  Memorial 
Hospital. 

Paula  Mitchell  '78BS/AH/(PT|  was 
promoted  to  vice  president  of  the 
Lewis-Gale  Medical  Center. 
Dianne  Snead  Roberson  '71BS/IM 
and  her  husband,  J.C.,  live  in  San 
Diego,  where  they  both  work  for 
Grossmont/Sharpe  Health  Care.  In 
1995,  Diane  was  elected  president  of 
Post  Anesthesia  Nurses  Association  of 
California  (PANAC). 
Richard  Taliaferro  '79MS/M-BH 
'83 DDS/D  received  the  Academy  of 
General  Dentistry's  Mastership 
Award.  He  is  a  consultant  at  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  Medical  Center 
in  Martinsburg,  W  V.  He  is  also  on 
the  affiliate  staff  at  Surgi-Center,  and 
is  a  volunteer  dentist  at  the  Medical 
Clinic,  both  in  Winchester,  VA. 
James  Wilkinson  '70  MD/M  recently 
had  a  poem  published  by  the  National 
Library  of  Poetry.  The  International 
Society  of  Poets  invited  him  to  read 
the  poem  at  their  convention  held  in 
Washington  last  August. 
Fred  Woodlief  III  '76DDS/D,  a  part- 
ner in  the  general  dentistry  practice  of 
W.  Baxter  Perkinson  Jr.  DDS  and 
Associates,  Ltd,  received  the  Academy 
of  General  Dentistry's  Mastership 
Award.  Fred  practices  in  Richmond's 
West  End. 


Jo  Bohannon  '84MD/M  was  featured 
in  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
because  of  her  wrinkle  removal  tech- 
nique. Jo  is  one  of  the  few  area  der- 
matologists who  use  carbon  dioxide 
lasers  to  remove  wrinkles  around  the 
eyes,  lips,  and  cheeks  in  an  outpatient 
procedure. 

Dale  Bryant  '80BA/H&S  '85BS/P 
married  Angela  Sprouse  on  October 
21,1995.  Dale  is  a  pharmacist  at  Com- 
munity Hospital  of  Roanoke.  The 
couple  lives  in  Botetourt,  VA. 
Brian  Bullock  '83BS/P  '90MBA/B 
was  recently  promoted  to  senior  vice 
president  of  Sales  and  Marketing  at 
Pharmacy  Gold,  Inc. 
John  Daniel  '81MD/M  has  joined 
Richard  K.  Wineland  MD  in  the  Kil- 
marnock, VA  office  of  Rappahannock 
General  Hospital  Family  Practice. 
•Rick  Fuller  '88MD/M  and  his  wife 
Carol  have  relocated  to  Rock  Hill,  SC, 
where  Rick  has  a  new  job  in  an  outpa- 
tient family  practice  in  Merey  Medical 
Group. 

Randolph  Gordon  '84MD/M  was 
appointed  Virginia's  Health  Commis- 
sioner by  Governor  George  Allen. " 
Barry  Griffin  '84DDS/D  was  featured 
in  the  Richmond  Free  Press  for  his 
involvement  in  the  Big  Brothers,  Big 
Sisters  Services,  Inc.  Barry  is  chair- 


man of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Barry 
is  a  periodontist.  He  and  his  wife, 
Ingrid  live  in  Richmond. 
Douglas  Harris  '80BS/P  married 
Teresa  Blankenship  '91BS/P  on 
October  14,  1995.  Douglas  works  at 
Wal-Mart,  and  Teresa  works  at  Revco 
Inc.,  both  in  Colonial  Heights,  VA. 
Kimberly  Dobbins  Harris  '86BS/P 
gave  birth  to  Chandler  James  on  July 
10th,  1995.  Chandler  joins  his  sister 
Tyler  Paige,  3.  Kimberly  is  working 
part-time  at  Health  South  Medical 
Center  and  Home  IV  Care. 
Angela  Harrison  '81  BS  '88MS/N  is  a 
family  nurse  practitioner  with  Clinch 
Valley  Physicians. 

Boyd  Haynes  III  '85MD  '88HS/M  of 
Newport  News  was  inducted  as  a  fel- 
low of  the  American  Academy  of 
Orthopaedic  Surgeons  on  February 
22,1996. 

Susan  Dryer  Jones  '89BS/N  and  her 
husband  Stephen  Jones  '89BS/HSS 
announce  the  birth  of  their  baby  boy, 
Griffin  Mark  Jones  on  December  21, 
1994.  Susan  works  part  time  at  the 
Family  Centered  Care  Unit  at  Fairfax 
Hospital. 

William  Jones  '80MD/M  andDon- 
ald  Carwile  '75MD/M  have  joined 
their  practice  with  Centra  Health  as 
the  new  Brookneal  Family  Medical 
Center. 

Judy  Easterly  Lockridge  '83BS/ 
AH(PT|  works  for  Home  Nursing 
Company,  Inc.  as  a  physical  therapist. 
Doriann  Martin  '88BS/P  and  Roy 
Rector  were  married  January  13, 
1996. 

Jeffrey  Merrill  '88MD/M  has  joined 
the  medical  staff  at  Mountain  Spring 
Family  Care  in  Bristol,  VA  and 
Johnston  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Abingdon,  VA. 

Michael  Peer  '88DDS/D  has  joined 
the  dental  practice  of  Dr.  J.  Wayne 
Adams  Jr.  in  South  Boston,  VA. 
Shannon  Roberson  '89BS/AHIHA) 
earned  his  MBA  from  Averett  College 
in  Danville,  VA. 

James  Rutledge  '81DDS/D  received 
the  Academy  of  General  Dentistry's 
Mastership  Award. 
Michael  Russell  '81MD/M  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  Pain  Clinic.  He  will  be  provid- 
ing services  in  the  Harrisonburg, 
Staunton,  Culpeper,  and  Char- 
lottesville offices. 

Jan  Shriner  '86BS/N  received  her 
Master  of  Science  in  Nursing  from 
the  University  of  California-San 
Francisco  School  of  Nursing  on  June 
11,  1995. 

•Michael  Shuck  '86DDS/D  opened 
his  new  office  in  Santa  Clara,  CA  in 
September  1995. 

*MCV  Alumni  Association  member 


IN  PRACTICE 

Herman  J.  Flax  '40MD/M 

Adding  Life 
to  Years 

By     Dan     Zeigler 


"Time  is  the  great  healer  of  broken  bodies; 
Some  say  he  mends  broken  hearts  . .  . 
Dear  one,  holdfast  to  these  precious  moments 
That  add  life  to  our  years  as  we  add  years  to  life. " 

Poets  through  the  ages  have  prescribed  their 
lyrics  as  medicine  for  problems  that  ail  body 
and  soul.  Dr.  Herman  J.  Flax,  author  of  the 
lines  above,  practices  this  age-old  healing  art, 
too.  Flax's  particular  expertise  has  given  him  a 
lifetime  of  insight  about  how  time  and  the 
human  heart  work  to  heal  the  body  after  severe 
injuries.  His  often  passionate  and  hopeful  poet- 
ry binds  naturally  with  the  pioneering  work  he 
has  done  for  fifty  years  in  physiatry — also 
known  as  physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation. 

Physiatrists  use  physical  agents  like  light, 
heat,  cold,  water,  electricity,  radiology  and 
mechanical  apparatus  to  diagnose  and  treat 
disease  and  disability.  The  field  also  includes 
forms  of  physical  therapy  like  massage,  manip- 
ulation and  exercise.  Explaining  further,  Flax 
says  that  "the  legacy  of  physiatry  is  the  creation 
of  holistic  medicine.  It  also  created  the  medical 
rehabilitation  team  of  physicians  and  other 
health  professionals."  Flax  himself  has  played  a 
major  creative  role. 

Along  the  way,  poetry  did  its  part  to  save 
him  from  a  crestfallen  heart  and  a  professional 
setback.  "I  was  a  freshman  in  medical  school, 
and  I  came  under  the  spell  of  a  lovely  young 
lady.  She  took  an  anatomy  course  with  me, 
taught  by  a  Professor  Hjalmar  Osterud — in 
which  I  wasn't  doing  too  well,"  Flax  explains. 
"But  he  said  that  anyone  who  writes  poetry  that 
well  deserves  to  pass.  I  named  my  first  born  son 
Hjalmar,  after  him.  'Don't  punish  the  boy,'  said 
Professor  Hjalmar  when  he  heard,"  laughs  Flax. 
Shortly  after  graduation.  Flax  married  his 
muse,  classmate  and  colleague.  Dr.  Josefina 
Guarch  '40/MD/M,  from  Puerto  Rico. 

During  World  War  II,  Flax  worked  in 
Puerto  Rico's  Public  Health  Service.  From  that 
compact  country  he  laid  the  groundwork  for 
his  peripatetic  career.  "I  started  doing  traumat- 
ic surgery  during  this  time,  such  as  machete 
wounds;  but  we  had  no  one  to  heal  injuries 
through  rehabilitation.  Something  had  to  be 
done  to  establish  rehabilitation  techniques." 

Flax's  director  invited  an  important  inno- 
vator in  traumatic  rehabilitation  to  Puerto  Rico 
to  speak  about  his  clinic  in  Toronto.  "I  spoke 
English  better  than  my  colleagues,  so  I  accom- 


panied him  on  his  visit,"  said  Flax,  referring 
casually  to  the  serendipity  of  a  major  turning 
point  in  his  life.  Bilingual  dexterity  subsequent- 
ly earned  Flax  an  invitation  to  train  at  the  clinic 
in  Toronto.  Flax  became  a  doctor  without  bor- 
ders. After  Toronto,  he  studied  with  a  famous 
hand  surgeon  at  Stanford  University;  from 
there  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
then  to  New  York  City  as  one  of  the  first  resi- 
dents to  work  with  Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  known 
as  the  Father  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine. 

"Naturally,  I  was  in  seventh  heaven,"  Flax 
recalls.  "I  was  a  pioneer.  I  had  all  the  help, 
assistance  and  personnel  I  asked  for.  It  was 
quite  a  thing  to  be  called  on  to  speak  all  the 
time,  write  articles  and  show  what  we  were 
doing." 

Flax  worked  at  the  leading  edge  of  physia- 
try. He  was  the  first  lecturer  in  physical  medi- 
cine at  the  first  medical  school  in  Puerto  Rico. 
During  his  tenure,  more  physiatrists  became 
board  certified  in  Puerto  Rico  than  in  any  state 
in  the  continental  U.S.  He  authored  more  than 
100  scientific  articles,  and  was  president  of  sev- 
eral medical  associations  in  his  field.  In  1994, 
the  International  Rehabilitation  Medicine 
Association  honored  him  with  a  Lifetime 
Achievement  Award  in  Rehabilitation  Medi- 
cine, and  established  the  Herman  J.  Flax 
Achievement  Award  in  Physical  Medicine. 

"It  doesn't  happen  that  often  that  such 
notable,  recognized  pioneers  make  contribu- 
tions in  so  many  ways,  as  he  has  done.  He's 
been  a  huge  asset,"  says  Dr.  William  McKinley, 
director  of  Residency  Physical  Medicine  and 
Rehabilitation  training  at  MCV. 

Flax  has  made  several  donations  to  MCV 
for  work  in  his  field,  and  he  has  given  his 
exceptional  private  library  of  medical  books  to 
Tompkins-McCaw  Medical  Library.  His  collec- 


tion contains  500  volumes  in  six  languages, 
including  key  works  in  medical  gymnastics  and 
electro-therapeutics.  Three  books  date  from  the 
1500's,  including  the  oldest,  a  1538  edition  of 
Galen's  Treatise  on  Hygiene  in  Latin.  In  notice- 
able contrast  to  the  antiquity  of  some  of  the 
books,  an  exhibit  of  the  collection  is  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  at  http://exlibris.uls.vcu.edu/ 
tml/speccoll/tlax/flax.html 

A  biography  of  Flax  published  in  Puerto 
Rico  is  called  Life  To  Years.  "Dr.  George  Morris 
Piersol,  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  said 
'It  is  not  enough  for  us  physicians  to  give  years 
to  life,  but  we  must  also  give  life  to  years,'"  says 
Flax.  "That  has  become  the  philosophy  of  reha- 
bilitation medicine.  We  can't  cure  the  disease, 
but  we  can  improve  the  quality  of  life." 

Flax's  step-daughter,  Rie  Monique  Cherie 
Parker  '93BFA/A,  a  dance  major,  remembers  a 
simple  improvement  to  the  quality  of  her  life. 
"I  was  having  a  problem  with  my  shoulder  and 
rotator  cuff.  The  humerus  kept  popping  out  of 
joint.  He  asked,  'Do  you  do  pushups?'  I  had 
been  doing  them  in  the  standard  way,  with  my 
arms  spread.  He  told  me  to  put  my  elbows 
closer  to  the  ribs.  It  saved  me  a  great  deal  of 
pain.  Dancers  don't  always  do  physical  things 
the  right  way,"  she  admits. 

Retired  for  more  than  a  year  now,  Flax  still 
answers  the  call  to  healing,  one  day  a  week,  at 
the  VA  Medical  Center  in  Washington  D.C., 
seeing  patients  and  making  rounds  with  a  resi- 
dent— still  generously  adding  life  to  precious 
moments. 

Dan  Ziegler  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Richmond. 
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Gary  Seigel  '80MD/M  and  Dr. 

Arthur  Dunnington  are  associated 
with  Arthritis  Consultants  of  Tidewa- 
ter. They  recently  opened  offices  in 
Franklin,  VA. 

Nancy  Titus  '85BS/N  was  named 
a  Thompson  Fellow  for  the  1995-96 
academic  year.  Nancy  is  currently  a 
dual  degree  student  at  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  the  Presbyterian 
School  of  Christian  Education  in 
Ricmond. 

Mark  Todd  '87MD/M  has  joined  the 
medical  staff  at  Radford  Community 
College. 

Susan  Vaughan  '89MS/N  is  now 
Health  Corporation  of  Virginia's 
clinic  director  at  Hernia  County's 
Employee  Health  Services. 
•Jeff  Vaughn  '85MD/M  has  joined 
the  Holston  Medical  Group's  primary 
care  clinic  of  Adkins  Family  Practice, 
in  Weber  City,  VA. 
H.  Otto  Wachsman  '86BS/P  has 
assumed  the  post  of  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Virginia  Pharmacists 
Association. 

*Michael  Wade  '86BS/H&S 
■91MS/AH(RC)  was  promoted  to 
sergeant  and  assigned  to  community 
operations/  special  services  with  the 
Henrico  County  Division  of  Police  in 
Virginia. 

Bryan  White  '82Ph D/M-B H  is  associ- 
ate professor  of  animal  sciences  and  a 
University  Scholar  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  Champaign-Urbana.  He  is 
panel  manager  for  USDA  grant 
review  panel  FY96  on  Improving  Ani- 
mal Growth  and  Development.  U  of  I 
has  also  cited  him  as  an  excellent 
teacher  of  undergraduates  and  gradu- 
ate students. 

Dean  Williams  '83MD/M    79BS/H&S 
is  the  director  of  the  new  emergency 
care  center  of  Bon  Secours-Richmond 
Community  Hospital.  (See  "ER" 
Scarab,  Fall  1995.) 
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Carolyn  Reevy  Anderson 
'  9  3  M  H  A/ A  H  gave  birth  to  a  girl  on 
September  5,1995.  Kerri  May  Ander- 
son weighed  in  at  8  lbs.2oz.,  at  St. 
Mary's  Hospital  in  Richmond. 
•Jennifer  Beasley  '94BS/N  has 
been  accepted  into  the  physician 
assistants  Master's  Class  of  1997,  at 
Midwestern  University  in  Wichita 
Falls,  TX. 

Teresa  Blankenship  '91BS/P  mar- 
ried Douglas  Harris  '80BS/P  on 
October  t4,  1995.  Teresa  works  for 
Revco  Drug,  Inc.  and  Douglas  works 
for  Wal-Mart,  both  in  Colonial 
Heights,  VA. 

Rebecca  Blood  '91BS/P  married 
Harold  Wynne  on  July  15,  1996. 


Rebecca  is  a  nuclear  pharmacist  with 
Mallinckroot  Medical  Inc.,  in  Virginia 
Beach,  where  the  couple  now  lives. 
•Sabina  Braithwaite  '91MD 
'95HS/M  joined  Halifax  Regional 
Hospital  Medical  Staff  in  August 
1995.  Sabina  currently  serves  as  State 
Medical  Director  for  Virginia's  Basic 
Trauma  Life  Support  program. 
Rachel  Brubaker  '92BS/AH(0T1 
married  Jeffery  Ewers  on  August  12, 
1995.  Rachel  is  an  occupational  thera- 
pist with  Lynchburg  City  Schools.  The 
couple  lives  in  Lynchburg,  VA. 
Michael  Campbell  '92MD/M  joined 
the  Beaverdam  Medical  Center  in 
western  Hanover  County,  VA. 
William  Capell    90BS/B  '94C/Diet 
married  Ann-Elizabeth  Godsey  on 
October  14,  1995.  The  couple  lives  in 
Richmond. 

Andrew  Caputo  '91  MD/M  is  actively 
pursuing  an  academic  orthopedic 
career.  He  has  given  research  presen- 
tations in  Boston,  Atlanta,  New 
Orleans,  Bermuda,  and  Rome. 
*  Katherine  Carlton  '95BS/N  is  cur- 
rently working  at  Riverside  Walter 
Reed  Hospital  in  Gloucester,  VA. 
Terry  Carroll  '94BS/P  and  Laura 
Stephens  '94BS/P  were  married  in 
November  1995.  Laura  works  for 
Revco,  Inc.  in  Rocky  Mount,  VA. 
Terry  works  for  Wal-Mart  in  Mar- 
tinsville, VA.  The  couple  lives  in 
Bassett,  VA. 

•Charles  Clemens  '95DDS/D  has 
joined  Dr's  Ford  and  Hunter  in  their 
group  practice. 

Lina  Crowder  '90MD  '93HS/M  has 
established  her  practice  in  Farmville, 
VA. 

•George  Damewood  IV  '92MD 
'93HS/M  has  joined  the  Bath  County 
Community  Hospital's  medical  staff. 
Rhonda  Smith  Girvin  '91BS/P  is 
currently  working  at  Pharmacy  Con- 
sultants, Inc.  In  Spartansburg,  SC. 
Her  first  child  was  due  in  early  1996. 
•Mary  Glenn  '91BS/P  married  John 
Wire  on  August  14,  1995  in  Honolu- 
lu, Hawaii.  The  couple  lives  in  Cen- 
terville,  VA. 

•Laurie  Goldsticker  '92MD/M  has 
joined  the  medical  staff  at  Providence 
Road  Family  Practice,  a  Sentara  med- 
ical group  in  Virginia  Beach. 
•Meredith  Harper  '95MHA/AH  mar- 
ried Brian  Kiesnowski  on  July  22, 
1995.  Meredith  is  currently  pursuing 
an  MBA  at  East  Carolina  University. 
She  is  an  assistant  program  director  in 
ECU's  Office  of  Planning  and  Institu- 
tional Research. 

•Katherine  Leigh  Harrison  '95BS/0 
is  engaged  to  be  married  to  Mr.  David 
Michael  Good. 

Kathlyn  Hill  Henderson  '93MS/ 
AH(PT)  is  working  as  a  permanent 
out-patient  physical  therapist  at  Uni- 


versity of  Virginia  Hospital,  and  wel- 
comed a  baby  daughter,  Kelsey  Brat- 
ten  Henderson,  into  the  family  on 
December  7,  1994. 
Dionne  Johnson  '94BS/N 
married  Richard  Tyree  on  April 
22,1995.  The  couple  lives  in  Rich- 
mond. 

Debra  Jones  '93MPH/M  has  joined 
Virginia  State  University's  Coopera- 
tive Extension  staff,  where  she  will 
work  to  create  greater  awareness  of 
available  health  care.  Debra  lives  in 
Prince  George  with  her  husband, 
Melvin  and  three  children,  Chris, 
Treneicia  and  Marcus. 
Jill  Kimes  '90BS/AHIHA)  married 
Eric  Schreiber  on  October  28,  1995. 
The  couple  lives  in  Richmond. 
Pamela  Kurtz  '91BS/AHI0T)  mar- 
ried William  Caspar  on  September  2, 
1995.  Pamela  is  the  coordinator  of 
occupational  therapy  at  the  Commu- 
nity Rehabilitation  Center  in  Denver. 
•Charlie  Lovelace  III  '94DDS/D 
joined  the  dental  practice  of  Dr.  Mark 
Crabtree  in  Martinsville,  VA.  Charlie 
is  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Dental 
Association  and  the  Academy  of 
General  Dentistry. 
April  Mays  '93AS/AHIRT)  married 
Lionel  Rhodes  on  August  12,  1995. 
The  couple  lives  in  Richmond. 
Brian  Merkel  '95PhD/M-BH  is 
engaged  to  marry  Heather  Allison 
Creswick.  The  couple  plan  to  wed  on 
December  28,  1996,  in  Williamsburg, 
VA.  Brian  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
biology  at  Drew  University  in  Madi- 
son, NJ. 

Charles  Nelson  III  '94DDS/D  is  now 
a  partner  in  a  family  dentistry  practice 
with  his  dad, 'Charles  Nelson  Jr. 
63DDS/D. 

Tambra  Hamlet  Owen  '92MS/ 
AH(PT)  married  Grayson  Owen  on 
September  23,  1995.  Tambra  is  senior 
physical  therapist  at  Southside 
Regional  Medical  Center  in  Peters- 
burg, VA.  The  couple  lives  in  Chester, 
VA. 

Shirley  Palmer  '90BS/P  recently 
completed  a  fellowship  in  Infectious 
Diseases  Pharmacotherapy  at  Wayne 
State  University  in  Detroit.  Currently, 
she  is  an  assistant  professor  at  the 
University  of  Florida  College  of  Phar- 
macy in  Gainesville,  FL. 
Anna  Paszul  '94DDS/D  has  joined 
the  dental  practice  of  Alan  Bream  in 
Albemarle  County,  VA. 
Jody  Pettit  '94MD/M  has  switched  to 
internal  medicine  at  Providence  Med- 
ical Center.  She  currently  lives  in 
Pordand,  OR. 

Tanya  Pitrowski  '91BS  '93MS/ 
A  H  ( H  A )  works  for  Richmond  Good- 
will Industries  as  a  case  manager. 

*MCV  Alumni  Association  member 
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Tanya  is  engaged  to  Michael  Hickman 
and  their  wedding  is  set  for  July  6, 
1996. 

•Robert  Pratt  '92BS/P  married 
Krista  Martin  on  December  9,1995. 
The  couple  lives  in  Martinsville,  VA 
where  Robert  is  a  consultant  pharma- 
cist with  Medisave  Pharmacy. 
Melisa  Allred  Reilly  '90BS/P  mar 
ried  John  Reilly  last  fall.  Melisa  works 
for  Terry  Court  Drug.  The  couple 
lives  in  Verona,  VA. 
Nancy  Robnett    93MS/AH(PT|  is  the 
academic  coordinator  for  clinical 
education  for  the  new  Physical  Thera- 
py Program  at  the  College  of  Mount 
St.  Joseph,  in  Cincinnati. 
Rebecca  Scango  '94DDS/D  wed 
David  Swett  '94DDS/D  on  October 
21,  1995.  The  couple  own  their  joint 
practice,  in  Charlottesville,  VA. 
Brian  Skiles  '93MPH/M  married 
Lorraine  Miller  on  May  28,  1995.  Bri- 
an works  in  Virginia's  Department  of 
Health  as  environmental  program 
manager  for  shellfish  sanitation. 


Anthony  Smith  '95BS/AH(PT)  is 
working  for  Dothan  Medical  Center, 
Dothan,  AL. 

•Rebecca  Tanner  '90MD/M  has  been 
appointed  to  the  medical  staff  of 
Lewis-Gale  Medical  Center.  She  is 
helping  to  develop  their  comprehen- 
sive outpatient  rehabilitation  facility 
and  will  be  its  medical  director. 
Joseph  Bradley  Terry  '91MD 
'95HS/M  is  on  the  active  medical  staff 
at  Johnston  Memorial  Hospital.  He 
will  be  joining  the  practice  of  Abing- 
don Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  P.C. 
in  Virginia. 

•Patricia  Treadway  '95BS/N  mar 
ried  Christopher  Scott  Goodman  on 
September  16,1995.  The  couple  lives 
in  Richmond.  Patricia  is  a  registered 
nurse  on  the  Progressive  Surgical 
Unit  at  Henrico  Doctors'  Hospital. 
Elizabeth  Welleford    94MS/AHIG) 
married  Peter  Jon  Poulton  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  1995.  Elizabeth  is  currently 
works  at  VCU.  The  couple  lives  in 
Richmond. 


DEATHS 
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Francisco  Casalduc  '21MD/M 
November  1995. 

Joseph  Hornisher  '28MD/M  Sep- 
tember 7,  1995. 

Athey  Lutz  '27MD/M  February  26, 
1996,  in  Parkersburg,  WV. 
Mary  Jane  Schoeler  '20sBS/AH 
(CLS)  March  25,  1995. 
Margaret  W    Maurice  Neal 
'29ADT/D  October  25,  1995,  at  home 
in  Richmond.  She  was  in  MCV's  sec- 
ond graduating  class  of  dental  assis- 
tants, and  the  widow  of  C  h  a  r  I  e  s 
Edgar  Neal  Jr.  DDS/D. 


J.  Gordon  Bell  '33MD/M. 

William  Botts  '37BS/P  May  16, 

1995. 

Albert  Brickhouse  '30HS/M 

February  15,  1996,  in  a  hospital  in 


EMORY 


"A    Titan" 
Dr.  Saul  Krugman 
'39MD/M  died  Octo- 
ber 26,  1995  in  Fort 
Lauderdale.  A  longtime 
head  of  pediatrics  at 
the  New  York  Universi- 
ty School  of  Medicine, 
Krugman  was  interna- 
tionally known  and 
respected  as  a  leader  in 
the  development  of 
vaccines  against  rubel- 
la, measles  and  hepatitis.  His  colleague  Dr. 
Wade  Parks,  chairman  of  pediatrics  at  NYU's 
School  of  Medicine,  told  the  New  York  Times, 
"Saul  Krugman  has  done  more  to  eliminate 
pediatric  infectious  disease  than  any  other  per- 
son, ever."  His  monumental  achievement  was 
the  elucidation  of  the  two  major  types  of 
hepatitis  and  the  development  of  hepatitis  B 
vaccine,  but  there  were  many  other  achieve- 
ments. 

An  editorial  in  the  Pediatric  Infectious  Dis- 
ease Journal  Newsletter  (Dec. '95)  stated,  "In 
every  field  there  are  giants  and  titans.  Saul  was 
a  titan."  Dr.  Edwin  L.  Kendig,  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
and  current  editor  of  the  Virginia  Medical 
Quarterly,  said  "Saul  Krugman  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  physicians  in  America.  Not 
only  was  he  an  eminent  scientist,  he  was  also 
internationally  known  for  his  clinical,  as  well  as 
his  educational  contributions,  and  above  all  his 
human  touch." 

Much  of  his  early  research  in  infectious 
diseases  was  done  "on  a  shoe  string"  with  a 
great  deal  of  help  from  his  wife,  Sylvia,  who 
survives  him.  Krugman,  the  author  of  well  over 
200  scientific  papers,  received  many  honors  in 


this  country  and  abroad,  including  a  medical 
research  award  for  public  service  in  1983  from 
the  Albert  and  Mary  Lasker  Foundation.  He 
also  received  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Robert 
Koch  Institute  (1978),  the  Howland  Award  of 
the  American  Pediatric  Society  (1981),  the 
American  Red  Cross  Gold  Medal  (1982)  and 
the  Karl  Lansteiner  Memorial  Award  (1985). 
— R.B.  Young  '53BS/P  '57MD/M 

O  u  t st a n ding 

Educator 

Dr.  Henry  St.  George 

Tucker  Jr.  '42HS/M, 

retired  professor  of 

medicine,  died  January 

26,  1996,  at  age  82, 

after  a  short  illness. 

Tucker  spent  four 

decades  as  a  teacher 

and  researcher  at 

MCV/VCU  before 

retiring  in  1986.  He 

founded  the  division  of  endocrinology  and 

metabolic  disease  at  MCV  in  1946  and  chaired 

it  until  1976.  Dr  William  Blackard,  current 

division  chairman,  said  that  "Dr.  Tucker  has 

contributed  more  to  the  knowledge  of  Virginia 

physicians  about  endocrinology  and  diabetes 

than  anyone  else.  He  was  a  superb  human 

being,  with  interests  not  only  in  medicine  but 

in  archaeology,  antiquities  and  the  arts." 

Tucker  received  numerous  awards 
including  the  Upjohn  Award  for  Outstanding 
Educator  in  the  Field  of  Diabetes;  the  MCV 
Distinguished  Service  Award;  and  the  VCU 
Presidential  Medalion  for  service  to  the 
university. 


Highest  Quality  of  Life 

Dr.  Hugh  Southerland  73MD/M,  who  was  49, 

died  of  stomach  cancer  at  home  in  Richmond 
on  March  25,  1996.  The  visiting  physician  at 
Westminster-Canterbury  House  since  1976, 
"Dr.  Southerland  was  an  advocate  for  the 
elderly  residents,  making  sure  they  were  living 
up  to  their  highest  quality  of  life,"  Linda 
Stroup,  clinic  manager,  told  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch.  "He  encouraged  independent 
thinking  by  nurses  and  respected  nurses' 
assessments  of  residents."  Physical  therapist 
Lou  Brooks  said,  "He  was  an  incredible  person. 
His  absence  leaves  a  huge  hole  at  Westminster- 
Canterbury." 

Dr.  Southerland  was  chairman  of  West- 
minster-Caterbury's  hospice  committee  in  the 
1980s,  a  former  member  of  its  Health  Services 
Board,  and  a  member  of  the  Richmond  Acade- 
my of  Medicine.  Memorial  gifts  can  be  made  to 
the  Massey  Cancer  Center,  c/o  MCV  Founda- 
tion, P.O.Box  980234,  Richmond  VA  23298- 
0234;  to  the  Westminster-Canterbury  Fellow- 
ship Fund,  1600  Westbrook  Ave.,  Richmond, 
VA  23227;  or  to  the  SPCA,  1600  Chamberlayne 
Ave.,  Richmond,  VA  23222. 
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Hopewell,  VA. 

Samuel  Buxton  Jr.  '37DDS/D  Febru- 
arys, 1996. 

Maebelle  Condit  '36BS/N  Decem- 
ber 25,  1995,  in  Alachua,  FL. 
Channing  Glenn  '33MD/M  on  March 
20,  1995. 

Belmont  Helsabeck    31MD/M 
March  10,  1995. 
Maurice  Kamp  '32MD/M. 
Saul  Krugman  '39MD/M  ofastroke 
on  October  26,  1995. 
Leon  Lazarus  '39BS/P  Januarys, 
1996. 

Charles  Meistroff    31DDS/D  on 
November  2,  1995. 
Robert  Owens  '36DDS/D  November 

24,  1995. 

Emmet  Richards  '30MD/M  August 

23,  1995. 

LA.  Shepherd  '39BS/P  February  6, 

1995 

Bennett  Stephenson    35MD/M 

January  9,  1996,  in  Halifax  Memorial 

Hospital. 

Elliot  Thrasher  '37MD/M  November 

25,  1994. 

Joseph  Turner    32DDS/D  April  17, 
1995. 


M.C.Caballero  '42MD/M  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  1990. 

Joseph  Denny  '44BS/P  December  2, 
1995,  at  Rose  Hill  Nursing  Home  in 
Berryville,  VA. 

Edwin  Gorski  '41DDS/D  August 
1995. 

Mildred  Heap  '48BS/AH(PT|  Febru- 
ary 2,  1992. 

Joyce  Jones  '46BS/N  April  30,1995. 
Charles  Keppler  '41MD/M  Decem- 
ber 1,  1995,  in  a  hospital  in  Murfees- 
boro,  TN. 

Edward  King  '40MD/M  July  26,  1995 
in  Sun  Valley,  CA. 

DeArmond  Moore  '45MD/M  '47HS/M 
August  5,  1995. 

William  Murray  '41DDS/D  August 
12,  1994,  in  Orange,  VA. 
Charlene  Park  '44BS/N  July  1995. 
Fletcher  Raiford  '41  MD/M  October 
1995,  after  a  brief  illness. 
Leslie  Rawls  Jr.  '41DDS/D  Decem- 
ber 26,  1995. 

Hilda  Traina  '46BS/AH(PT|  January 
3,  1996.  Hilda  was  a  two-term  mayor 
of  Hopewell,  VA. 

John  Williams  '41MD/M  August  8, 
1989. 


Virginia  Barret  '51BS/P  on  Novem- 
ber 27,  1995,  in  Poughkeepskie,  NY. 
William  Berry  '51MD/M  oflung  can- 
cer on  October  3,  1995. 
Erma  Boninsegna  '51BS/N  October 
8,1995. 

Jean  Crute  '51  BSMH(CLS). 
Frank  Dudley  '58MD/M. 


Walter  Hoffman  '51BS/P  May  4, 
1995. 

Leland  Horton  '53DDS/D  January 2, 
1996. 

Robert  Iden  '55MD/M  July  25,  1995 
at  University  of  Virginia  Hospital. 
Patricia  Noel  '50/N  July  1995. 
Lois  Phipps  '53BS/N  January  18, 
1996,  in  Reston  VA. 
Joyce  Helton  Quinn  '57BS/N  of 
cancer  on  January  23,  1996,  in 
Franklin  Memorial  Hospital,  in  Rocky 
Mount,  VA. 

Guy  Rice  '53BS/P  on  January  17, 
1996  in  a  Richmond  nursing  home. 
He  had  Parkinson's  Disease  for  many 
years. 

J.  Gustavo  dos  Santos,  neto 
'52HS/M. 

Robert  Schanz  '56BS/P  October 
1995. 

Rita  Scott  '53C/Dietetic  July  21, 
1995. 

Robert  Sturgill  Jr.  '59BS/P  on 
December  21,  1995,  at  his  home  in 
Hiltons,  VA. 

Shelby  Sturgill  '53BS/P  on  Febru- 
ary 11,  1996. 

Julian  Weinstein  '51MD  '52HS/M 
in  a  Richmond  area  hospital  after  a 
long  illness. 

Hong  Yooke  Woo  '57BS/P  '61MD/M 
December  4,  1995  in  Norfolk. 
John  Yost  '56MD/M. 


Charles  Bundy  III  '60BS/P  January 

28,1996. 

Redden  Parramore  '63HS/M  August 

2,  1995. 

Lyda  Provencher  '60BS/N. 

Carolyn  Wilkinson  Brent  '61MD/M 

October  27,  1995. 


Mary  Atkinson  '79BS/AHIRCI 

March  7,  1995  in  Stuart  Circle 
Hospital. 

Richard  Bolt  '72HS/M  January  1996, 
in  Florida. 

Leroy  Bragg  '50MD/M  on  November 
2,  1995 

Ellen  Cross    78BS/AH 
Margaret  Cuicci  '72BA/H&S  August 
14,  1995. 

Andrew  Leake  III  '72MD/M  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  1995  of  pneumonitis  in 
Colorado  Springs,  CO. 


Malcolm  Hines  '88BS  '92MS/AH 
( R  C )  on  July  1 ,  1 995  at  his  home  in 
Courtland,  VA. 

Dominique  Hurdert  '87BS/N  April 
30,  1995. 
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Julia  Poland  '91BS/N  died  at  Duke 
University  Medical  Center  in 
Durham,  NC  from  injuries  in  an 
automobile  accident. 

Friends  of  the  University 
Bertha  Bell  August  31,  1995.  Bertha 
had  retired  from  VCU/MCV,  where 
she  had  been  an  assistant  professor  of 
community  health  nursing. 
Annie  Shufflebarger  Leeper, 
November  25,  1995,  in  a  Norfolk 
nursing  home.  She  was  85.  Annie  was 
a  former  chemistry  instructor  at 
MCV. 

We  regret  that  in  several  cases,  infor- 
mation we  received  was  incomplete. 


Key  to  Abbreviations 

Alumni  are  identified  by  year 
degree/school  (department). 

Schools,  Colleges,  Divisions 
A  Arts 

AH  Allied  Health  Professions 
(CLS  Clinical  Laboratory 
Sciences  or  Medical  Technology, 
G  Gerontology,  HA  Health 
Administration,  NA  Nurse 
Anesthesia,  OT  Occupational 
Therapy,  PC  Patient  Counseling, 
PT  Physical  Therapy,  RC  Rehabil- 
itation Counseling  RS  Radiation 
Sciences) 
B  Business 
D  Dentistry 
E  Education 

H&S  Humanities  and  Sciences 
M  Medicine 

M  -  B  H  School  of  Medicine  in 
Basic  Health  Sciences 
MC  Mass  Communications 
N  Nursing 

NTS  Nontraditional  Studies 
Program/Office  of  Academic 
Affairs 
P  Pharmacy 
SW  Social  Work 

Other  abbreviations: 

AS  Associate's  Degree 

C  Certificates 

BGS  Bachelor  of  Genera]  Studies 

BFA,  MFA  Bachelor,  Master  of 

Fine  Art 
HS  House  Staff 
M  P  H  Master  of  Public  Health 


a 


Commencement 
Commencement  Breakfast 


1 9  23 


BASIC  HEALTH  DIVISION 

Alumni  Reception 

American  Society  of 

Microbiology  Conference 

New  Orleans 


MEDICAL  DIVISION 

Alumni  Reception  and  Dinner 

Emporia,  VA 

12 

School  of  Pharmacy 
Golf  Tournament  at  The  Crossings 

Glen  Allen,  VA 


1 
J 


I 


15-19 

ALLIED  HEALTH  DIVISION 

World  Conference  of  APTA 
Alumni  Reception 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


11 

Faculty  Convocation 


Parents  and  Partners  Day 
(TBA) 


School  of  Nursing 

Sadie  Heath  Cabaniss 

Leadership  Dinner 

10 

"Partners  for  Progress" 
Campaign  for  VCU  Launch 

Tredegar  Ironworks,  Richmond 


School  of  Medicine 
Scholarship  Dinner 

Virginia  Museum,  Richmond 


NURSING  DIVISION 

Nursing  Lectureship  and 

Alumni  Conference 

'Diversity  in  Nursing  Practice: 

Changes  and  Transition" 

Sheraton  Park  South  Hotel — Richmond 


18-20 


Reunion   1997 


WHAT'S     NEW    WITH     YOU? 


The  Scarab  welcomes  updates  on  marriages,  family  additions,  job  changes,  relocations,  promotions — whatever  you  think  is  newsworthy.  Help  us  keep 
track  of  you  by  completing  and  returning  this  form.  Recent  newspaper  clippings  and  photographs  are  also  appreciated.  Please  mail  to  MCV  Alumni 
Association  of  VCU,  1016  E.  Clay  St.,  P.O.  Box  980156,  Richmond,  VA  23298-0156;  fax  to  (804)  828-4594;  email  to  migreene@gems.vcu.edu 


NAME     DEGREE    CLASS 


SPOUSE'S   FULL   NAME     IF   .',FP:iF        DEGREE/CLASS 


CHILDREN    (INDICATE   IF  CURRENTLY  ATTENDING   MCV/VCU) 


PHONE   NUMBER 


EMAIL   ADDRESS 


NEWS   ITEMS    (PLEASE   ATTACH  ADDITIONAL  SHEET   IF   NECESSARY. 


SCARAB 


Spring  19     9     6 


Please,  Be  Seated.  Hand  crafted  chairs  with 
MCVAA  seal  make  great  gifts!  Black  Boston  rock- 
er $210;  plus  shipping  No.9505.  Black  Captain's 
chair  $$235  No.  9501;  Black  Captain's  Chair  with 
Cherry  Arms  $235  No.  9502;  Child's  Rocker  $125 
No.  9505 — shipping  included  for  last  three.  Allow 
10-12  weeks  for  delivery. 


ft  ■»        &  m 
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MCV  Mantel  Clock.  Hand-crafted  mantel  clock 
made  of  solid  cherry  bears  the  MCV  seal  in  full 
detail.  A  great  gift  for  graduation  or  retirement! 
$175  includes  shipping  No.  9519;  with  engraving 
up  to  2  lines  $180  includes  shipping  No.  9520. 


Do  You  Have  the  Time?  MCV  Watches  by  Seiko 
feature  a  detailed  re-creation  of  the  MCVAA  seal, 
finished  in  14k  gold.  A  great  gift!  Men's  $207.50 
No.  9505,  Women's  $207.50  No.  9506. 
Price  includes  shipping. 

MCV  Heritage  Lamp. 

This  solid  brass  lamp 
makes  a  great  retire- 
ment or  special  award 
gift  for  alumni.  The 
lamp  has  a  richly 
detailed,  3-D  replica 
of  MCV's  seal  finished 
in  24kt  gold.  Height- 
26  inches;  Weight- 10 
lbs.  $275  includes 
shipping  No.  9517; 
with  engraving  $290 

includes  shipping  No.  9518.  Please  allow  3-4 

weeks  for  shipment. 


The  School  Nurse.  Limited  edition  print 
by  P.  Buckley  Moss,  $58.  Add  $5  for  ship- 
ping. Proceeds  support  the  Nursing  Cen- 
tennial Fund.  For  information  or  order, 
call  Dorothy  Crowder  (804)  520-7522. 


4t*%r 
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ORDER     INFO 


NAME  (Please  Print) 


STATE  ZIP 


SHIPPING  ADDRESS  (If  different  from  above 


DAYTIME!  hi. FPHON1 


Order    Quantity       Description  Cost 

No. 


Subtotal 

VA  residents  add  4.5%  tax 

Shipping  Costs 

Total 

Send  orders  with  payment  to: 

MCV  Alumni  Association  of  VCU 

1016  East  Clay  St. 

P.O.  Box  980156 

Richmond  VA  23298-0156 
Or  fax  to  (804)  828-4594 


A  Proud  Heritage.  Collector's  book  of  the  rich 
history  of  the  first  1 00  years  of  the  MCV/VCU 
School  of  Nursing,  $  1 9.95  No.  95 1 3.  Add  $2.95 
tor  shipping.  Available  for  pick-up  at  MCV 
Alumni  House. 

MCVAA  Sports  Shoe.  Premium  quality,  stylish 
low  cut  sports  trainer  for  men  and  women  is 
designed  for  long  wear  and  high  performance. 
The  white  shoe  with  green  MCVAA  logo  on  the 
tongue  not  only  looks  great,  but  your  purchase 
will  help  support  the  MCVAA.  Order  today  for 
only  $49.95  plus  applicable  sales  tax.  Shipping  $5 
per  pair.  Call  (800)  666-7852  to  order.  Allow  2-3 
weeks  for  delivery. 

LDDS  Long  Distance  Calling  Card.  LDDS 
offers  very  low  calling  rates  without  gimmicks, 
and  features  that  are  excellent  for  business  or  per- 
sonal use.  No  phone  solicitation  or  high-pressure 
techniques.  For  information  or  sign-up,  call 
(800)  SERVICE. 

A  View  of  MCV/VCU.  Two  prints  available 
depicting  historical  sites  on  both  campuses. 
B&W  Pen  &  Ink  of  MCV  Campus,  $10  No.  9514. 
Parks  Duffy  Watercolor  print  of  both  campuses, 
$25  unsigned  No.  9515.  $50  signed  No.  9516. 
Add  $2.50  for  shipping.  Available  for  pick-up  at 
MCV  Alumni  House. 


Tee  Time!  MCV  golf  ball  and 
tee  set  makes  a  great  gift  for 
the  golf  lover.  Set  includes 
two  Spalding  golf  balls  with 
MCV  logo  and  nine  tees.  $10 
plus  $2.50  shipping.  No.  952 1 . 
Available  for  pick-up  at  MCV 
Alumni  House. 


Engraved  Pewter.  Classic  gift  items  in  finished 
pewter  with  engraved  MCVAA  seal.  Free  of  lead 
hazard  and  safe  for  eating  and  drinking.  Jefferson 
Cup  8  oz.  $16  No.  9507;  Virginia  Cup  12  oz.  $22 
No.  9508;  Baby  Cup  4  oz.  $22  No.  9509;  Virginia 
Bowl  $32  No.  9510;  Jewelry  Box  3  1/2"  round  $20 
No.  951 1;  Tray  8  1/2"  round  $35  No.  9512. 
Add  $2.50  per  item  for  shipping.  Allow  3  weeks 
for  delivery.  Available  for  pick-up  at  MCV 
Alumni  House. 
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Benefits  By  Association 

MCVAA  is  continually  trying  to  improve  and  expand  the  special  privileges  its  members  enjoy. 


Here  are  some  recent  changes  you  should  know  about. 
All  Alone?  Join  the  Group 

Members  of  the  MCV  Alumni  Association  are  eligible  for 
group  major  medical  insurance  coverage  with  United  States 
Life,  which  covers  alumni  associations  at  approximately  30 
major  universities,  including  most  of  the  Big  10,  the 
University  of  Virginia  and  the  College  of  William  and  Mary. 

United  States  Life  has  again  kept  premiums  stable.  This 
means  that  since  OCTOBER  1993  there  have  been  NO  PRE- 
MIUM INCREASES.  In  fact,  since  1990,  there  have  been 
only  three  modest  increases — one  of  the  best  performances 
in  the  insurance  industry. 

We  know  that  many  MCV  alumni  are  in  business  for 
themselves  or  work  with  smaller  firms  that  do  not  provide 
health  coverage.  We  are  pleased  to  offer  this  important  ser- 
vice to  our  members. 

For  information  on  the  Association's  major  medical  plan, 
or  its  limited  short-term  medical  plan  that  protects  you 
while  you  are  between  coverages,  call  1-800-922-1245. 

At  Home  Online 

Look  for  the  Alumni  Association  Homepage  this  spring  on 
the  World  Wide  Web.  Planning  is  nearly  finished,  and  we 
should  have  our  Homepage  on  the  Web  by  this  summer.  You 
will  find  information  about  the  Assocation,  alumni  events 
and  meetings,  and  special  programs.  You'll  be  able  to  elec- 
tronically update  your  alumni  record  and  to  send  news 
about  your  latest  job  or  recognition — or  your  newest  family 
member. 

As  a  special  part  of  the  Homepage  for  MEMBERS  there 
will  be  an  ALUMNI  NEWSGROUP  available  only  to  alumni 
who  are  dues  paying  members  of  MCVAA.  Want  to  get  in 
touch  with  alumni  in  a  city  where  you  are  thinking  of  mov- 
ing? Looking  for  some  networking  contacts  in  your  profes- 
sion? Wanting  to  hire  someone  and  hope  to  advertise  partic- 
ularly for  a  MCV  alumnus?  Or  just  asking  other  alumni  if 
they  have  heard  from  an  old  classmate?  Then  the  ALUMNI 
NEWSGROUP  will  be  for  you. 

One  of  the  questions  most  frequently  asked  at  the  MCV 
Alumni  Association  is  for  help  finding  alumni  who  might 
help  other  alumni  in  a  job  search  or  some  other  professional 
need.  The  ALUMNI  NEWSGROUP  is  the  Alumni 
Association's  way  to  answer  those  requests  and  provide 
another  valuable  path  to  bring  alumni  together  in  support 
of  MCV. 


Travellers'  Aids 

MCVAA  has  contracted  for  new  discounts  with  several  major 

hotel  and  rental  car  companies.  These  include 

20%  off  at  these  Choice  Hotels  International 

Sleep  Inn  Friendship  Inn 

Comfort  Inn  Econolodge 

Quality  Inn  Rodeway  Inn 

Clarion  Inn 


Car  Rental  Discounts 

National  30% 

Avis  20% 

Hertz  15% 

Alamo  15% 


o"  a 


(o 


ff 


Budget 


Flat  Rates 


Information  on  these  discounts  comes  with  your  member- 
ship material.  If  you  need  to  take  advantage  of  this  benefit 
right  now,  call  the  MCV  Alumni  Association  (804)  828-3900 
or  800-MCV-7799,  fax  (804)  828-4599,  or  e-mail 
bfogg@gems.vcu.edu 


^  Do  you  know  an  almnus 
who's  not  a  member?  ^P>  Or 
do  you  know  an  alumnus  who's 
not  receiving  ScarabvKpVor 
membership  information  or 
application  forms  or  to  help  us 
locate  a  "lost"  alumnus  just  call, 
fax  or  e-mail  the  MCV  Alumni 
Association. 
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